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I. 


The ampler purpose which marks as a class the psycho- 
logical studies of our time is made evident by the variety of ways 
in which we can view the one aim of all our work. We should 
all agree, I doubt not, that this one aim is to understand the 
mental life, to bring it int othe light. Yet this purpose, which in 
some careless moment may seem so single and alike for all, can 
break up in an instant into a thing of many parts. 

To understand a mental fact means, for some of our num- 
ber, to dissect it, to show its internal construction; for another 
the center of understanding is reached when we view the thing 
in living action, noting its behavior. Still another believes that 
no fact is understood until its causes can be told; or perhaps he 
finds chief satisfaction when the fact is put with those that are 
like it, when it is classed, defined and named. Another’s idea 
of understanding is to view the object in its proper system, not 
according to mere likeness, but according to vital continuity : it 
is part of a person, and cannot be understood except in its full 
relation to the self. Another insists on the story of the growth 
of the mind in which the fact occurs; while still another is less 
eager for causes than for results, and declares that the effective- 
ness of anything living is the key to its explanation, that we 
must see its office, its function in the larger economy of life, if 
we are to understand it. 


‘Presidential address, before the American Psychological Association, at 
its Baltimore meeting, December, 1908 
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This variety of interest is a sign of health in the intellect. 
We are supplements, fulfillments, of one another. We are be- 
ginning to be aware how intricate is intellectual interest, and 
that whatever really interests us about a fact has a place in its 
understanding. Pedants may say that to understand is to deal 
with the fact after some special mode — that it is analysis, or 
narration, or the disclosure of its genesis or of its effects — but 
the tide of intellect washes away their petty boundaries. The 
mind will play freely around and through its object. What 
interests us in the mental life we wish to see inside and out, and 
all that it is connected with, all that it can change into, or be 
like, or accomplish. No one can set bounds to curiosity, and 
science is but curiosity drilled and organized. 

This rounded view — let us not call it ‘ explanation,’ for this 
is apt to imply an interest merely in causal antecedents ; nor let 
us call it ‘ description’ or ‘ narration,’ for these too readily sug- 
gest an utter want of such an interest; perhaps some less tram- 
meled word, like ‘explication’ or ‘elucidation’ will serve us 
best —this free play of the mind over and through its object is 
the purpose of our science. It is a wide purpose wherein many 
talents codperate. Our work, we may be thankful, is rich and 
vital enough to permit and encourage sects. With perfect 
justice we can have and avow our personal preference and 
aversion: your gorge rises at the demand to define and classify, 
or perhaps to analyze; but others find in these their meat and 
drink, and are unnourished by your explanations and genetic 
accounts. Let sects increase, but with them a spirit of tolera- 
tion, even a hearty appreciation of diverse gifts. For all our 
personal bias, the science itself is catholic, it feels justified of 
its children. Whatever rivalry of method there is, then, lies in 
us and not at the heart of psychology itself. 

Indeed, since in all likelihood the mental world is not a whit 
less spacious than the physical, the full explication of the mind 
will call for as many sciences as the physical world requires. 
What we call psychology is really a writhing brood of young 
sciences, and he can have no feeling for the future who would 
try to stifle any of them. The apparent rivalry of our aims and 
methods is in part but the sign of the coming time when for the 
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mind there will be something analogous to physics and chem- 
istry and geology and geography and astronomy, organized to 
survey in distinct ways the same great system of phenomena. 

Thus I make no plea for any special type of explication, 
believing as I do in the policy of the ‘open door.’ The catholic 
temper welcomes all these types, since all are needed for the 
work. But the policy of the open door, as we know, does not 
mean the policy of /azssez-faire, does not imply that we are to 
keep hands off of these partial methods of understanding men- 
tal facts, leaving them undisturbed in their present form. If 
the science needs them, it needs that each should be at its best, 
that each should show an inward vigor and symmetry, so that 
the purpose for which this particular mode of elucidation stands 
shall be accomplished with honor and adequacy. 

A believer in them all may thus criticize without jealousy, 
working for their improvement. And this is what I shall ven- 
ture to do, with your indulgence, in the present hour. I shall 
speak of the weakness or want of balance that appears in the 
exercise of the three methods that have to do with the Signifi- 
cance or Office of a mental fact, with Causal Explanation, and 
with Analysis. Of these three, the third alone, that concerned 
with analysis, will be dealt with at any length. I beg of you 
to expect no novelty in what is offered; it will be at best but a 
revisiting of old scenes. Yet our science rightly teaches that 
old thoughts reappearing can never seem quite the same. 


Il. 


Those of our number who are attentive to the office and sig- 
nificance of mental processes hardly propose, I imagine, to dis- 
cover the ultimate end of any mental fact, a work more appro- 
priate to philosophy and religion. But in ends that come within 
the circle of our observation, psychology has a deep and proper 
interest. The rdle which a single mental item, or which mind 
as a whole, plays in the system of observed events has long 
attracted men, and they have conceived of it in various ways. 
Moralists have dwelt upon the ministry of all outward things to 
man and especially to his inner nature. Yet among moralists 
there has also been the opposite thought, that contact with the 
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physical world, the enlargement of sense-experience, takes 
from the mind’s power of true perception. The mind is a 
prisoner in the body (we remember from our PAedo), and reason 
comes into its own when we withdraw from this world and all 
its confusing images. Empiricists, in a somewhat different 
vein, have insisted that the very form and structure of the 
mind comes from external events; it is as wax taking the im- 
pression of outer things. But in these diverse accounts the one 
theme is the influence of the outer world upon the mind. 

In contrast to this entire mode of thinking stands parallelism, 
the denial that the physical has any real effect upon the mental 
life, or contributes to it in any way. But though many of our 
number still call themselves parallelists, this does not keep them 
from the still more modern thought, different from all those yet 
mentioned, that the mind is merely a handmaid of the body. 
Instead of asking, why the mind has a body, we now ask why 
the body hasa mind. Memory and intelligence have ‘ survival- 
value,’ we are told, and this explains their presence in the 
organism. They perform a function not unlike that of kidney 
and liver: they ward off destruction, aid in adaptation and con- 
trol, help the group to multiply. The excuse for mind is that 
it can get into our muscles. The cognitive operation, says one 
of the ablest of our functionalists, has its ‘ whole significance’ 
in this, that it is a device ‘to further the efficiency of the motor 
response’; memory, imagination and reasoning are ‘simply 
half-way houses between stimuli and reactions.’ It is not, you 
note, that the mental operation has some of its significance in 
the fact that it helps the motor apparatus; it has its whole signi- 
ficance in this. We might likewise say that the feet have their 
whole significance in the fact that they transport our shoes. 

For empirically there is just as much reason to say that the 
body contributes to the mind as that the mind helps the body. 
The facts, if we divest ourselves of preconceptions, point both 
ways. The relation of the mind to the body is most intimate, 
and in many respects each appears master and each appears 
slave. Now men who are chiefly interested in physiology and 
in the development of the body may be excused for viewing all 
things as furtherers and modifiers of the bodily life. But I can- 
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not but regard it as a weak yielding to external attraction when 
we psychologists follow a neighboring science in this particular 
bent. A more balanced scientific judgment would be shown if 


we refused to regard the mind merely as a servant of the body 
or merely as its lord, but stated calmly and without undue 


assumption the exact nature of that intercourse between mind 


and body that appears under careful scrutiny. In the whole 
range of our modern discoveries there is nothing whatever to 
indicate that it is truer that intelligence has survival-value than 
that the body performs an educative function for the mind. 

And this same balance of judgment would also be in harmony 
with a right consideration of the reflex-arc, that has influenced 
our thought so deeply, making it appear that consciousness is 
but a link in a chain whose beginning and end is in the phys- 
ical world. All consciousness is motor, all things mental are 
for the sake of muscular reactions, we have long been taught 
and long been teaching. But the whole process, so far as the 
facts are concerned, can quite as well be viewed from the oppo- 
site side. Every reaction of ours alters the world of our expe- 
rience; every muscular movement brings a change in the field of 
our sensations. The reflex-arc process is in reality circular; the 
motor act, in its turn, stimulates our sensory nerves. And by 
looking at the process, no man can tell which is beginning and 
which is end. 

Now though we be heady, and assume to know outright 
what is the entire office and significance of mind, yet our func- 
tional method itself commits us in no sucha way. The method 
simply implies that the mind has some office, has some signifi- 
cance that can be discovered empirically. Our true course then 
is to advance without prejudice, telling what we find to be the 
value of the mental for the physical, but quite as truly the value 
of the physical for the mental, and of the mental for itself. 
Such a preservation of balance in our functionalism does not 
mean the introduction of some special philosophical system into 
our science. We shall not be called upon to take sides as to 
whether the mental or the physical is the more fundamental of 
realities. The rounding of the method will simply make for 


poise. 
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ITI. 


With this brief word as to the proper method of studying the 
office and significance of mental facts, let us pass to explana- 
tion, to the interest in causes. Here, as before, I shall urge 
the avoidance of unnecessary assumptions, shall urge empirical 
reserve. 

Now those of us who are interested in causes are right in 
assuming that mental events are caused; so much is proper 
and essential to the method. But some of our number do not 
stop with this; they assume that the causes of mental occur- 
rence lie exclusively on the physical side. One of our most 
honored members, as we all know, leans that way; usually he 
can be relied on to declare that the cause of a particular fact is 
neural, and to offer a brain-diagram. ‘The cause of such and 
such mental phenomena, he tells us, is the law of habit in the 
nervous system. It is not until some special schematism which 
he proposes is ‘incorporated in the brain that such a schem- 
atism can represent anything causa/.’ And another whom we 
honor states, in his unfaltering way, that the causal relation 
cannot apply to things mental but only to things physical. 
With persons of this view, it is interesting to mark the sense of 
accomplishment they often show, upon translating into neural 
terms some definitely observed mental event. Here at last the 
facts are actually explained! 

No one need object to this easy translation of mental events 
into brain events, except that it gives an illusion of discovery. 
But it does seem a false step in method when we assert that only 
in the region of brain-action is there anything causal. On the 
whole it tends to discourage the search for psychological antece- 
dents; it closes the door upon these, and confines the problem 
over to a region where as psychologists we are not equipped 
to follow it. As a device of research it therefore seems ill- 
judged. 

The assumption that all causes are physical is due to a num- 
ber of motives, of unequal weight. The field of consciousness, 
with its deep transformations in sleep and stupor and in those 
strange amnesias and resurgences in the hysterical, seems to 
display less stability and continuity than does the brain, and 
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consequently to be a less hopeful region in which to find steady 
causal connections. Yet our increasing sense of the richness 
of the unobserved mental life —the rich regions that are beyond 
our introspection — will perhaps more and more weaken this 
appearance of mental interruption. While we usually assume 
that a mental event is connected with some neural process, yet 
we can actually observe its frequent connection with certain men- 
tal events, and conceivably this connection is universal. To 
brush aside all this direct experience of the mental setting, all 
the observed connection with other mental facts, and to give ex- 
planatory value only to the physical connections seems to me a 
kind of affront to the established canons of induction. Does it 
not arise in a large measure, not so much from the persuasion 
of evidence and of logical need, as from a certain instinctive 
emphasis on physical objects —from an extra-scientific preju- 
dice to which we are subject and which illicitly affects our 
scientific methods? 

Moreover if we admit a distinction between things physical 
and things mental (and without such a distinction there is no 
excuse for psychology’s existence), and if we then declare that 
the causal relation holds only between physical events, this 
naturally implies that the mental event is really uncaused and 
not open to‘ explanation.’ Yet but few are willing to admit the 
utter impossibility of a cause for things psychic; they usually 
assume, rather, that mental events are caused, and caused 
physically. In this case it is believed that the causal tie not 
only binds physical items together, but also can bind a physical 
cause to a psychic result. But if we can defend the assertion 
that the causal relation can, at least at one end, attach to things 
mental, I do not see why theoretically we could not consistently 
have the other end also at times attached in the psychic realm. 
Our difficulty in conceiving mental objects to be eficrent is 
largely due, I believe, to physics, with its specialized and rigid 
idea of causation. Rather than break with this authoritative 
idea, most of us would rather affirm that psychology can never 
hope to be an explanatory science. 

Yet we must remember that the exact marks which two 
events must display before we can regard them as cause and 
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effect are themselves, forthe most part, determined empirically. 
Our tests of the causal relation differ from time to time and from 
science to science. The idea of causality should normally be 
in a fluid state; only those of scholastic temper would have it 
crystallized. Psychology, like any other science, is free to 
modify the idea of causation to suit its own system of facts. 
Indeed we have in something very close to Hume’s account a 
conception to our needs. When we are ready to regard as 
causal any group of antecedents that observation invariably dis- 
closes, then we are freed from the a-frror# assumption that 
causes must always be physical. In our psychology we then be- 
come empiricists instead of a-pfrzorzsts, and our method of ex- 
planation no longer carries an unnecessary load. We are ready 
to accept as a cause whatever on sufficient observation seems to 
be a cause. If, after careful testing, the causes all turn out to 
be physical, well and good! But observation itself does not as 
yet point strongly that way. And in assuming what test and 
observation do not indicate, are we not making a somewhat fool- 
ish concession to that impulse to settle things off-hand and to 
regard as ineffectual whatever cannot be weighed and handled? 

With this we may pass from the method of explanation. I 
trust you will not think the meaning here to be that psychic 
causality should supplant the physical in our work. On the 
contrary my intention is that we should impartially accept any 
causes that can show credentials, whether they come from the 
physical or the mental realm. The unencumbered truth seems 
to be, that the cause of anything mental is always a strange 
mixture of elements from both regions. If you and I prefer to 
lay stress on one of these sides to the neglect of the other, this 
should be recognized as a personal trait, a matter of taste or 
convenience, and not as the outcome and utterance of the scien- 
tific method itself. 

IV. 

In the two important types of elucidation that we have con- 
sidered —the functional and the explanatory —the eye plays 
over the surroundings of the phenomenon, taking in its outer 
connections or setting. We shall now turn to a different type 
of investigation in which the attention is held upon the phe- 
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nomenon itself, noting its inherent character. The frequent 
defects in this mode of research seem to me so to color the sup- 
posed ‘ results’ of our work that mere carnal considerations of 
fatigue must not prevent a somewhat extended discussion of it. 

An account confined to the phenomenon itself may take a 
form either narrative or descriptive; but in either case, at the 
heart of the method lies analysis. And with regard to analysis 
and the test of its success, most persons would agree with G. 
H. Lewes, that it is perfect ‘ when the pieces that are obtained 
can be put together again, and form the original whole.’ Psy- 
chological analysis accordingly is understood to mean the dis- 
covery of the constituent elements of the mental fact before us 
— its sensations, perhaps also its affective features, or whatever 
else is regarded as belonging to its simple ingredients. In 
thinking of this analytic work the picture that almost inevitably 
comes to mind is from the chemical laboratory, when, for in- 
stance, water is broken up into hydrogen and oxygen, in the 


proportion of two to one; or sulphuric acid into H, S, and OQ, in 


the proportion of two to one to four. On receiving such a de- 
scription of the fact we seem admitted to its secret constitution. 

Yet in attempting to carry out a similar analysis in psychol- 
ogy a difficulty at once confronts us. Is the nature of the 
mental compound accurately seized, after all, when we have 
told off its constituents, even in their right proportion? To 
many students no such scruple occurs; for them, to recount the 
simple parts is to describe in the one perfect way the complex 
fact itself. And yet nothing, it seems to me, could well be 
farther from the truth. For the original mental fact which 
we would describe has, in most instances, what we might call 
architectural features, and its nature and quality consists not 
only in the character of its materials but in the manner of their 
union or arrangement. 

If chemical analysis has misled us here, it can also set us 
right. For chemists are now familiar with the fact that the 
same elements, combined in exactly the same proportion, may 
give now one compound and now another, each with its own 
peculiar properties. And therefore in fully describing such 
compounds the chemist is forced to tell, not simply the elements 
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that enter into them, but their manner of arrangement: this 
compound has a right-hand arrangement of its atoms, this other 
compound shows a reverse order, a left-hand arrangement. 
Lactic acid, tartaric acid, and a number of other substances, 
reveal differences of this kind. 

Any analysis that names merely the ingredients may there- 
fore miss the full truth; it may note no difference in compounds 
that actually are different. The safe and reliable description 
of the more complex mental facts accordingly requires that our 
idea of analysis be revised to include an attention to the archi- 
tectural features of such phenomena, including of course their 
manner of change. Or if we prefer to let analysis mean what 
it ordinarily has meant, then only when analysis is supplemented 
by an account of the form of the process or object is there any 
guarantee that the description will be faithful to all the fulness 
of the reality. 

Let us think of mental fusion—e. @., of two tones — and 
its well-known differences of grade or completeness; or let us 
recall the different degrees of associative connection amongst 
ideas—as when ‘health’ is more loosely associated with 
‘ wealth’ than with ‘ sunshine.” Would it seem more reason- 
able to describe these differences as due to the presence (or 
absence) of special elements in each case? Or would it not 
seem rationally more inviting to suppose that the same elements 
in exactly the same proportions can change their relations, 
change their degree of intimacy or cohesiveness ?— somewhat 
as a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, upon application of a 
match that causes it to explode, undergoes a profound change 
of relation without any difference in the number or quality 
or proportion of the original elements. Two ideas, one in 
your mind and one in mine; two ideas in the same mind, one 
of them present yesterday and the other present to-day; two 
ideas in the same mind at the same time but in dissociated sys- 
tems of thought; two ideas associated by ‘contiguity’; two 
ideas in intimate judgmental union ; — each of these pairs stands 
out against the others; you cannot fail to notice a mental jar as 
you pass from one to the next. And yet I find myself quite 
unable to describe them with any hope of success except in 
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terms of relation. By merely listing different ‘elements’ as 
present or absent, I feel utterly amiss as to the true properties 
of these astonishingly contrasting examples of reality. The 
difference is most naturally and successfully described as a dif- 
ference of Position, a difference of mental locality, rather than 


as an influx or dropping-out of special elements. 


V. 

With regard to the analytic method, I have so far hardly 
more that expressed my conviction that we cannot describe with 
accuracy our more elaborate mental processes so long as we 
take account merely of their constituents. It would now per- 
haps be well to indicate, by an illustration or two, the working 
of the method in this revised form, even though one cannot 
hope to show the rich and definite detail that it would lead to if 
skilled hands were to use it with the perseverance that has 
marked the more traditional analytic search. 

And first of all, when it is said that the nature of a mental 
fact lies in its architecture as well as in its materials, we should 
not expect this metaphor to go on all fours. The formal char- 
acter of anything psychic is rarely fixed, like the plan and ele- 
vation of a building ; oftenest it is like that of a flame or a dust- 
eddy, perpetually changing though with a definite character 
maintained. And a true account must set forth this instability 


of the process, this shift and leap of arrangement. In emotion, 


for example, one can hardly fail to note the inconstancy. The 
constituents of anger, could they all rest together as a stable 
compound, would lack the peculiar qualities of anger. And so 
of fear. The shift of attention, the swing and rebound of im- 
pulse, the storm of organic sensation —all these are character- 
istic marks, especially of the more restless emotions. 

But quite as characteristic as this flutter of attention, of im- 
pulse, and of sensation—this form of the process when we 
view it in its temporal progress —is the peculiar arrangement 
at the acme of the emotional course. The interest, the atten- 
tion, while agitated, makes its swift excursions within rather 
narrow bounds. The mental field is often of limited range; 
great systems of ideas and impulses are in abeyance, dissociated 
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from the group in control. And in the controlling system the 
somatic sensations have a place, but no central place; the in- 
terest is at a distance from them; they serve as a background 
against which the object of the emotional stir appears. Or, 
perhaps better, they are the murky atmosphere through which 
the object is descried. If, for a moment, you become interested 
in your organic turmoil, you have transposed on the instant the 
normal order of things; even though all the old constituents 
can still be found, yet the emotion itself has momentarily been 
destroyed. I have at certain times of emotional stress basely 
directed my attention to the sweep of organic impressions. 
Turning upon them they still continue with considerable life ; 
but the state as a whole has now become one of curious and 
controlled observation, contrasting strangely with the passion 
that went before. 

Thus the essence of emotion lies in many things; but some 
portion of that essence certainly is in the way the parts are put 
together at the moment and in their succession. There is a 
scale and order of importance which the items must observe 
a scale which we may afterwards in memory review, but which 





in the active present is unrecognized. The emotion does not 
consist in the impulses, nor in the attention, nor in the somatic 
sensations, nor in all of these together. It is in the manner of 
behavior of them all—in their hurry and rush and conflict. It 
is in their interplay, in their system and order, in their manner 
of grouping — with certain of them at the center and certain of 
them to the rear and around. 

And something like this seems true also of our acts of will. 
There is often here a mass of sensations coming from the striped 
muscles and less predominantly from the unstriped. But these 
of themselves are but the raw material of the volitional fabric, and 
but part of the raw material at that. Indeed they can almost, 
if not wholly, disappear, as in the case of intentional thinking, 
and there still remain the characteristic look of wi!l. 

The anticipation of the outcome of our act, the presence of 
an idea of our reaction to the stimulus before the reaction 
itself has taken place, is an essential constituent of a voluntary 
act. Yet though essential, it is not, as some have held, suffi- 
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cient. For in reflexes that have occurred frequently — like 
winking or the patellar reflex —as the stimulation approaches, 
I can foresee the muscular response; yet for all this anticipation, 
the action does not seem voluntary. So, too, there are with all 
of us certain trains of association so familiar that we can, on the 
approach of the initial idea, foresee in dim conception its associa- 
tional train coming on with the fatality of knee-jerk. Imagine 
one who never carves a tough roast but that he must burst out 
into the inevitable mis-quotation, 


‘O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of flesh, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers!’ 


He — but first his friends — come finally to see the shadow of 
its approach; yet here there is no mark of true volition. The 


outcome has not been sought and summoned. 

And this too, must be said when at¢/ention is made almost 
the equivalent of will. Of itself attention lacks the full form and 
structure of the volitional act. I can have my attention on my 
knee-jerk or on some associational train, and yet not will this 
nor will its opposite. And yet no act of will is complete w7thout 
attention; I must have in the forefront of consciousness what I 
intend. And since attention itself may be voluntary, the com- 
plete act of will may seem at times almost coterminous with the 
attentive act. 

Attention, anticipation of the outcome, and often a mass of 
sensations from muscles and tendons and joints, are among the 
constituents of will; but not until they are all rightly ranged is 
the will there. The event must not only be foreseen, but ap- 
proved, sought, adopted. Only then do we have the true flavor 
of intention. The unwilled, but foreseen, act is, in a sense, 
mine, but it does not have the right relation to the dominant 
center of my mental system. It seems to belong to some sub- 
ordinate and outlying part, loosely bound to the whole. The 
willed occurrence, so far as we can see, would not attain reality 
except for its intimate relation to this energetic central system ; 
and in its coming it is greeted and adopted as part of this sys- 
tem. When voluntarily solving a problem, the answer to the 
problem, while still unknown, is consented to, sought and 
adopted; then the actual solution, when it comes, takes the 
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place of this empty volitional wraith; and the core of us, all 
waiting, embraces the definite and concrete fulfillment. Sensa- 
tional and affective elements are in the process at every point, 
as steel and steam are in anengine. But we may name the 
elements to perfection, without a perfect description of the active 
whole. The sensations from muscles and joints, the associa- 
tional image of the outcome, the pleasurable and painful ele- 
ments —these are but stuff and filling of a reality whose more 
interesting features appear in the changing form and movement 
of these and in their arrangement around a center already 
complexly organized. The characteristic nature of will is not 
found wholly in what is simple and unanalyzable — although 
there is plenty of such within it— but also in the drill and offi- 
cering of all that here has a place. The same units differently 
organized could be something quite different, just as the men 
of a military company might, when properly combined, be an 
athletic club or a prayer meeting or a fire brigade. 


VI. 

A number of objections must have occurred to you in lis- 
tening to accounts like these. In the first place, they are not 
clear cut, not light and intellectually portable, like the results 
of the more familiar analyses. But much of the blame for this 
may perhaps be cast upon the facts, rather than upon the 
method. Simplicity of account is not the end and aim of our 
work. If the facts are complicated, as I believe them to be, 
the description of them will also have to be complicated. In 
scientific work we are always tempted to ascribe to concrete re- 
ality a more elemental character than it actually possesses ; per- 
haps description would be impossible unless we yielded in some 
measure to this temptation. But we should make a stout fight 
and yield no more ground than we have to. I admit that were 
I required to describe the great monument here in Baltimore, it 
would be easier and in a sense more intelligible and far less 
liable to error to say merely that it is a combination of marble 
and cement with perhaps a dash of bronze. The more ambi- 
tious attempt that went into the exact form of the statue and of 
the column and base could not compare with it in compactness 
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and scholastic cut; but nevertheless with all its shortcomings 

the more complicated description would be moving in a right 

direction. Soin the present case; whatever we may agree as 

to the inaccuracy of the descriptions I have offered in illustra- 

tion, let not this conceal from us their general trend, nor preju- 

dice the question whether their method may not, after all, 

assure us of a more complete, even though more confusing, 

picture of the facts. 

Farther than this, some of you may have wondered whether, 

in the method I am commending, there is virtually anything 

more than an emphasis on those ‘ relational elements,’ ‘ feelings 

of relation,’ ‘ transitive states,’ familiar to us all. I am perhaps 
mistaken in thinking that the two modes of viewing the case, 

while having much in common, are not identical. Relational 
elements, feelings of relation and the like are often in effect con- 
ceived as but one more material or ingredient added to the rest, 
added to sensations and to pleasure and unpleasantness. And 
the account then pursues the evil course of describing a mental 
fact by attention to its stuff and materials only. In other cases, 
even when the relations are not regarded as stuff and material, 
yet they are conceived as different from those which it seems to 
me necessary toinvoke. For often by the form of a mental fact 
writers mean simply the intellectual bond that holds the parts 
together —the relations fe/¢ between them. But in reality the 
arrangements of mental data are by no means confined to the 
relations felt at the moment; indeed they need not be felt at any 
time by the person in whose direct experience they occur. 
When an idea that arose yesterday in my mind is followed by 
an idea to-day, the succession is real, even though there be no 
feeling in me of the succession, no awareness of the relation. 
An illusory spatial distortion may have now one direction and 
now another, without the relation between the two distortions — 
that is, their difference of direction — being cognized or felt in 
any way. All such relations are of course capad/e of being felt 
and known, but their esse does not consist in being felt and 
known. They therefore seem to me quite apart from anything 
properly to be called a relational feeling or an intellectual 
relation. 
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All this seems still more clearly true when we bear in mind 
the many other varieties of relation which accurate description 
must use — subordination and prominence, position within and 
without the focus of interest, changes of rate and direction, 
especially those deep reversals so characteristic of the emotional 
state. Here the incessant change which is part of the very 
substance of the process occurs not only in the attention, but in 
the sensations, in the hedonic tone, in the impulses. It there- 
fore is not a modification in some intellectual process exclusively, 
nor does it have to appear before the intellect in order to be real. 
Nor can we regard as an intellectual relation or as a feeling of 
relation the interplay of certain mental groups, the indifference 
or dissociation of other groups, noticeable in psychic health and 
disease. 

With regard to many of these relations we therefore seem 
forced into a kind of realism. Some relations are represented 
in the psychic state itself, as connectives directly experienced at 
the moment. When I pass from sunshine into shadow ¢he 
difference may be felt; when I look over this room now and 
look over it again a moment later, the likeness may be felt. 
Here there is what a certain one of our association would call 
a ‘relational element’ in the state. But in other instances the 
relation has no representative in the state at all— for example, 
when I pass from sunshine into shadow and do mo¢ notice the 
difference, or when I see the same object twice and lack all 
feeling whatever that itis the same. The relation of likeness 
or difference is now no less real, it does not the less characterize 
the experience, that the relation has no conscious place in the 
experience itself. A host of real relations thus aff/y to mental 
data, without necessarily having any conscious presence or 
representatives among these data. And we must make use of 
these relations in our psychological description even when we 
cannot find them there as ‘elements’ in the fact we would 
describe — just as a chemist makes use of the relations of space 
and time, without scruple, even though they do not appear in 
his list of elements along with iron, oxygen, and sulphur. 
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VII. 

Thus we are at the end of all that I can in any conscience 
ask your attention to, in my review of some of our methods of 
understanding the mind. What has here been said in regard 
to explication, whether of causes, or of the office and signifi- 
cance, or of the inner constitution of a mental fact, moves (as 
you may have noticed) about a certain common center. My 
sympathy throughout is with a scientific psychology, a psy- 
chology exact in its methods, intellectually clear as to its pur- 
pose, that appreciates its bond and debt to other sciences and 
yet has a fund of self-respect. Psychology will one day, in 
all probability, have a dominant place among the sciences, in- 
stead of its present somewhat humble rank. During the whole 
2,300 or more years of its existence psychology seems almost 
always to have been passing through an impressionable period. 
I need not recount how at one time all her thoughts go out to 
metaphysics or, again, to logic, while later it is mathematics 
that controls. The strong influence of physics in our day, the 
strong influence of physiology and the sciences of organic de- 
velopment — all this indicates a nature admirably docile, but 
with a touch of immaturity. A great need in the past has been 
to learn the use of the tools and methods of the physical sciences. 
With the present and future the increasing need will be of 
critical courage to adapt these tools and methods to our own 
stubborn object. We have our own peculiar field and prob- 
lems. If physics develops an idea of causation appropriate to 
its work, it does not follow that it will be entirely appropriate 
to ours. Nor does it follow that because it is inappropriate to 
our work, that we should thereupon declare that no causal con- 
nection exists among psychic facts. A loosening and limber- 
ing of our fixed ideas about causality has therefore seemed to 
me desirable ; our explanations would be better with less assur- 
ance beforehand as to the exact place where causes are to be 
found, and as to the exact color and marking that is to make 
them acceptable. 

In a like spirit it has seemed to me well to keep our methods 


clear of any declaration beforehand for either physical ends or 
psychic ends exclusively. The facts can be looked at in each 
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way and in both ways, and our method should here leave us 
full scientific freedom. 

And finally, to carry farther this recognition of the full rights 
of what is mental, I have urged that our account of the inner 
constitution of psychic facts be not narrowly limited by the 
older idea of chemical analysis. We should recognize, as the 
more modern chemists have been forced to do, that description 
is more than a statement of elements and their proportions; 
that other relations and modes of interconnection are important. 
We should, moreover, not be surprised to see modes of inter- 
connection in the psychic field that are not recognized in the 
physical sciences; and if we actually do see them, our method 
should place no obstacle in the way of their recognition. My 
own feeling is, that with our methods thus purified the work 
will have more the character of a frank and open investigation, 
and less that of a system moving by imitation and prejudgment ; 
it will therefore be more truly scientific in its spirit. 








THE PROPER AFFILIATION OF PSYCHOLOGY — 
WITH PHILOSOPHY OR WITH THE 
NATURAL SCIENCES?’ 


BY PROFESSOR J. MacBRIDE STERRETT, 
George Washington University. 


You will thank me, I am sure, for an act of mercy. Instead 
of reading the whole of a very long address prepared for the 
occasion, I will make enough omissions from it, to leave half an 
hour for your discussion of the topic *— of the topic, I say rather 
than of the address, because custom has sanctioned the Presi- 
dent’s address as taboo. 

i am indebted to a happy accident for the topic. I need not 

tell you how many seductive themes offered themselves. 
Then I reflected that ours was a society for psychology as well 
as for philosophy. SolIwenttothe Library of Congress to look 
through some of the recent works on psychology. Somewhat 
to my surprise I found the works on experimental psychology 
classified under the heading of Physzology. 

Thus under physiology are grouped experimental psychol- 
ogy, physiological chemistry and experimental pharmacology. 
That was the accident that suggested the topic which I wish to 
open for your discussion— 7. e., the title of our society: Zhe 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, or more 
specially the conjunction avd between the two socii— philoso- 
phy and psychology. For the geographical part of our title is 
of minor import. Inthe North there are two separate societies 
—one for philosophy and one for psychology. Our provincial 
title, Southern, however, goes with a more generous and organic 
view. But it might be said that we meet together as one society 
only because we are too few and too scattered to be able to main- 
tain two societies. I take the higher and more genial view — 

'President’s address before the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, Baltimore, December, 1908. 


*The topic was discussed at some length by Professor J. G. Hume and Pro- 


fessor Ladd. (See PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, Feb., 1909). 
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the old-fashioned view of the organic kinship between philosophy 
and psychology. Yes, we are socize — mother and daughter, 
philosophy and psychology. 

In what I have to say to-day I must not be taken as ques- 
tioning for a moment, the desirableness of our union. Nothing 
could be further from my thought than to suggest a divorce in 
this domestic circle. It is quite possible however that the um- 
bilical-cord-interpretation of the conjunction end will not be ac- 
cepted by all the members of our own society. There is room 
for debate on the general subject. I need not remind you how 
philosophy suffered by the self-ex-matriation of many of her 
childrem. . . . Is psychology, we may ask, one of these 





ingrates? 

Is it to be a case of the cuckoo in the sparrow’s nest? Or is 
it not, perchance, a case of the ugly duckling ? — the arising of 
a new science —a beautiful daughter of the more beautiful 
mother? The new psychology has been coquetting with natu- 
ral science, and philosophy has been looking askant at her way- 
ward daughter. . . . In the near past the copula avd has been 
stretched almost to the breaking point. . . . But now the rancor 
of the strife is past, and we are left with a purely academical 
question as to the proper affiliation of psychology — a question 
of the classification of the sciences. It may be a mere question 








of age. 
‘*Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together.’’ 
Or there may be a more vital and organic cause. The very 
spirit and method of psychology may be much more akin to 
those of the natural sciences than to those of philosophy. Thus 
either party may raise the merely /ogzca/ question as to the pro- 
priety of the conjunctive avd. Are the two, philosophy and 
psychology, well paired? Is the vinculum of filiation valid, or 
has it become so unnatural that it should be broken? Does the 
conjunction avd look well parading with a saint Cecilia on 
one arm and a madame Blavatsky on the other? Will a lion 
and a lamb consent to such a side-by-side conjunction? Will 
not the conjunction avd be changed into the preposition wrthin 
—the lamb wzthzn the lion? Then comes a question, which is 


the lion? 
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President Stanley Hall answers that psychology is the /ion. 
In his St. Louis address he says: ‘‘ Our science is still like 
Milton’s tawny lion.” Till recently it has been philosophy that 
made the lion—claim of inclusiveness. For her part, I may 


say, she is now willing to give up the claim. Bishop Wilmer 
told a story of a colored groom coming back shortly after his 
wedding and asking to be uzmarried. ‘* Why,” said the Bishop, 
‘did you not take Dinah for better or for worse?” ‘* Yah, 
yah,” said Sambo, ‘‘ but then she is a heap wusser than I took 


her for.” 

If not worse, psychology is certainly so very greatly changed 
as to make philosophy rather willing to have her go her own 
way. Meanwhile psychology has been putting forth er claims 
of znclustveness. . . . Here I need only to refer to the viva- 
cious remarks of Professor Miinsterberg on the expansionist 
policy of the new psychology. ‘* Certainly,” he says, ‘the 
good appetite of psychology has sometimes become voracity in 
our days, and she has begun to devour all the mental sciences — 
history and social life, ethics and logic and finally alas! meta- 
physics.” But this, he claims, is pathological and terms the 
disease Psychologism. . . . There seems to be a glamor about 
the term psychology that to-day is ousting the term philosophy 
and evolution from their place. The press is pouring forth 
books and pamphlets and articles on the psychology of this, that 
and the other thing—the psychology of ants, antics and antiques ; 
of cant, canticles and chanticleers and so on, from A to izzard. 
I would like to read you the titles of a hundred articles that I 
have picked out of the psychological journals. I will mention 
afew of them: The psychology of profanity, pain, pity; of 
laughing, landscapes and lies, and finally the psychology of 
literature, of science, of art, climaxing in the title of an article on 
the psychology of philosophy, or in a more recent one, on the 
psychology of psychology. Well! really, we older folk must 
gasp at this claim of psychology to be the sczentza screntiarum. 
Frankly, we may admit that the new psychology has made good 
her claim to be a new science, and recognize to the full the 
enormous amount of good new work done by it. We may take 
it at its own pretensions and yet we may debate the question as 
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to its place in the classification of the sciences, more specifically 
whether she ought to be divorced from philosophy. . . . It is 
a question of gu¢d juris rather than of gu¢d fact?. Should psy- 
chology any longer affiliate with philosophy and the philo- 
sophical sciences, or should she be bidden a god-speed to 
conjunction with the long-wooed natural sciences — s¢mz/ia 
similibus ? 

At the joint meeting of the American Philosophical and the 
American Psychological Associations in 1905, held in the new 
Emerson Hall at Harvard University, this question of the proper 
affiliation of psychology was mooted. With delightful savozr 
faire, rather than with logical self-consistency, Professor Miin- 
sterberg, one of the strongest champions of psychology as a 
natural science, held that the housing of psychology in the new 
Emerson Hall of Philosophy settled the question, 7. e¢., for 
Harvard University. Psychology had accepted the invitation 
and entered the hall as a co-habiter with philosophy. But that 
local and accidental arrangement did not touch the question of 
the guzd jurts of the affiliation. President Stanley Hall more 
logically held that psychology, as understood by both Professor 
Miinsterberg and himself, should be recognized as one of the 
natural sciences and so be divorced from philosophy. 

He said: ‘* Psychology is a branch of natural science and can 
be fruitfully studied oz/y in connection with the phenomena of 
the material world. Its business is to examine the physical and 
phystological conditions of mental states, and this it can do only 
by employing the methods of the natural sciences. As an 
empirical science it has nothing to do with metaphysics.” 
Otherwise the tone of the discussion there was genial rather 
than logical. It was a house-warming party in the new hall of 
philosophy. The local guzd fact? was not to be seriously ques- 
tioned, and so the prevailing sent7ment was for the validity of 
the hereditary affiliation of psychology with philosophy. 

But here is a later and a more significant incident. It was 
supposed to be a settled custom for these two large associations 
—the American Philosophical and the American Psychological 
Associations — to hold their annual meetings at the same time 
and place, and to arrange for joint meetings. Last year, how- 
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ever, the American Psychological Association chose to hold its 
annual meeting in affiliation with the American Society of 
Naturalists in Chicago, rather than with the American Philo- 
sophical Association at Cornell. The long and rather vain 
coquetting of psychology with natural science here culminated 
in a throwing of herself as suitor into the arms of a very duke- 
warm beloved. 

Our present meeting occurs in the very pandemonium of 
the sciences. Here our own society for philosophy and psy- 
chology has been partially absorbed into the American Psycho- 
logical Asseciation. Here too the great American Association 
for the Acvancement of Science appears as a vast scientific 
trust — the Lion’s den to which all other societies are making 
tracks. In fact we find that its sectzon 7 is given to anthro- 
pology and psychology. As far as psychology is a science, 
that I believe is its proper home. Philosophy could not get in 
even tf it wished todo so. For, philosophy, whatever she may 
be, is not, and from her very nature, never can be, one of the 
sciences —in the modern narrow se: e of the very catholic 
term sczence. .. . 

A full discussion of this topic would involve the consideration 
of the nature, aim and methods and, of both philosophy and 
science and of the dferentia which determine whether one 
branch of study is one of the philosophical disciplines, or one 
of the natural sciences. 

Some of these questions are too well agreed upon to demand 
discussion before this audience. We all know the nature and 
the claims, or at least, the pretentions of philosophy, in its 
intensive sense of epistemology and ontology as held by catholic 
philosophy. 

So too there is a general agreement as to the marks which 
assign any science to a place with the philosophical disciplines. 
The chief mark, I should say, is whether or not a science is 
normative. 

We can also limit the discussion by our unanimous consent 
to affiliate ratzonal psychology as represented chiefly in this 
country by Dr. Wm. T. Harris with philosophy. It is philo- 


sophical or nothing. The same is true in regard to the modern 
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experimental form of the older introspective psychology as set 
forth by Ladd, Stout, Ward, Héffding, Baldwin, Calkins and 
others. 

Without discussion we may accept philosophy at its well 
recognized position, not as one of the sciences; not as merely 
the unification of all the sciences, but as the science of the 
principles of all knowing and of the absolute reality back of all 
that with which the natural sciences deal. In her own eyes she 
walks a gueen and we do not question her right, ‘* We do it 
wrong, being so majestical.” But as to psychology in its many 
new empirical forms we can say: 

“Thou comest in so questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee.’’ 

Here I confess myself to be a mere inquirer, and I shall not 
be surprised to learn that every one of my opinions on the sub- 
ject is false. Iam perfectly sure, that from the standpoint of the 
new psychology, I am a back numéer, an old fossil of the de- 
funct arm-chair psychology — one of those whom Dr. Stanley 
Hall has characterized as ‘ faranotac minds’ ‘ surcharged with 
paleo-atavistic traces,’ ‘ sitting in prison’ ‘ under the greatest de- 
lusion of the ideality of space.’ I shall assume the standpoint 
of the philosopher, who is not technically acquainted with the 
new psychology, and base my remarks upon quotations from 
those who are specialists in the new science. . . . I certainly 
am not competent to give any but a very second-hand account 
of the present state of psychological literature. In the flux and 
flow of its development I cannot tell just what is an tiberwun- 
dener Stand-punkt, or what is just now the dominant view. Let 
me confess toa state of mental bewilderment, of what they call a 
‘functional or organismic feeling of non-orientation’; an atti- 
tude of ‘ unrelationalized psychic quality-content’ when facing 
the literature and the laboratory work of the new psychology. 

. It is all so unlike the old psychology ! 

Its literature bristles with the technical terms of physics, 
physiology and biology. I forbear giving you a list of its 
working terms that seem so unfamiliar to one of the old school. 
It speaks largely in an unfamiliar tongue and works at largely 
unfamiliar problems. 
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Ribot says: ‘* The new psychology differs from the old in 
its spirit—it is not metaphysical; in its end— it studies only 
phenomena; in its procedure (or method) it borrows, as much as 
possible, from the physical sciences.” Professor Angell says: 
‘¢ The tendencies which have contributed to render psychology 
so largely independent of philosophy are for the most part iden- 
tical with those which have brought it under the guiding influ- 
ence of biology.” .. . 

We note too the large space occupied in its literature by a 
sort of an internecine warfare, a mutually destructive criticism 
of its different forms, so that one might be tempted to follow 
Hume’s method of dealing with the various forms of religion, 
setting them, like so many Kilkenny cats, at an internecine 
struggle till nothing is left of them but tails. . . . One quota- 
tion from Professor Titchener must suffice: ‘‘I have,” he says, 
‘little sympathy or patience with these experimentalists who 
would build up an experimental psychology out of psycho- 
physics and logic; who throw stimuli into the organism and 
take reactions out, and then, from change in the nature of the 
reactions, zzfer the fact of a change in consciousness. Why in 
the world should one argue and infer, when consciousness itself 
is there, always there, waiting to be interrogated. This is but 
a penny-in-the-slot sort of science. Compared with introspective 
psychology, it is quick, it is easy, it is often showy.” . . 

Miinsterberg says, what no phzlosopher would dare to say: 
** Tt seems to me that the new discoveries in modern psychology 
have often an existence of only four months.” We might say 
then that it seems to be as near to being a science as pragmatism 
is to being a philosophy. It may weary you—if a quotation 
from Professor James could ever weary any one —to have re- 
peated the closing words of his Psychology: ‘*It is indeed 
strange to hear people talk triumphantly of the zew psychology 
and write histories of psychology, when into the real elements 
and forces which the word covers, not the first glimpse of clear 
insight exists. A string of raw facts: a little gossip and 
wrangle about opinions; a little classification and generaliza- 
tion, but not a single law in the sense in which physics shows 
us laws. This is mo science; only the hope of a science. At 
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present psychology is in the condition of physics before Galileo 
and the laws of motion, of chemistry, before Lavoisier and the 
notion that mass is preserved in all reactions.” . . . 

Dr. Stanley Hall, who seems to be a sort of a Thersites in 
the camp, in both his Harvard and St. Louis addresses is gar- 
rulously querulous, almost senescently adolescent in his decla- 
mation against metaphysics in the new psychology. ‘* The 
present glowing twilight of the new psychology,” he says, ‘* is 
that of the dawn, not of the evening.” But even in its present 
early form of adolescence it is ever lapsing into senescent remi- 
niscence of the metaphysical problems of the old psychology. 
. . . And so we find this constant accusation made against 
every form of psychology. All accuse each other of being 
metaphysicians. L’ennemi c'est la metaphysique. 

. . . I omit, as I have said, rational psychology and all 
forms of what I choose to call psyche-psychology. All forms 
where at least one’s empirical self or soul or active consciousness 
is the basal fact for study ; all forms where the concept of per- 
sonality stands as the ideal and the problem and the inspiration 
of the work — whatever method may be used such forms ot 
psyche-psychology rightly, by common consent, should be affil- 
iated with the philosophical disciplines. 

Affiliating all forms of Psyche-psychology with philosophy, we 
may turn to forms which, with Lange, ‘‘ calmly assume a psy- 
chology without a soul” ; that at least reduce psyche to a non- 
active epiphenomenon of physical phenomena; where the in- 
terest is chiefly with the non-psychical as the material from 
which a non-psychical, psychical automaton may be con- 
structed — that is, to all forms that may be included under the 
term sczentific psychology, in the rigorous and narrow sense of 
the term scientific. 

But here let it be said that there are some forms of structural 
psychology which belong to psyche-psychology and there are 
others which belong to this latter group. 

The same may be said as to some forms of functional psy- 
chology. That is, the ideal and problem may be such as to 
classify some forms of functional psychology with psyche-psy- 
chology, while there are others where it is little more than a 
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branch of biology, and the others where it is a form of psycho- 
physics with the accent upon physics. Thus with Angell, the 
problem of the functionalist is one of determining just how 
mind participates in accomodatory reactions, thus putting the 
accent upon psyche. 

The term the new psychology is too broad being inclusive, 
as it is, of modern forms of the psyche-psychology. If we 
can submit to the rigorous but defective modern definition of 
science, we may classify them as (1) the old or wunscren- 
tific psyche-psychology, (2) the new or sczentzfic hypo-psyche- 
psychology. But both of these may be experimental. For 
the experimental method, which is claimed as the distinc- 
tive mark of scientific psychology, is also used by the other 
school. The only question is, whether these experimental 
methods are analogous to, or :dentical with those of physics and 
physiology and whether or not they are applied to the same 
subject-matter. 

We find both structural and functional psychologists to be 
chary and wary of psyche. They fear its recrudescence, just 
as biologists fear any recrudescence of vitalism. They fear 
the introduction of any ¢/e/eo/ogical explanation, or any recur- 
rence of any form of the old faculty-psychology, where facul- 
ties, as organic manifestations of a substantial mind were made 
explanatory of mental processes and results. They hold that, 
historically and scientifically psyche has been a vanishing factor. 

Dr. Stanley Hall regrets the lingering hold that the questions 
raised by the old psychology has even yet upon scientific psy- 
chologists. 

His attitude toward all questions raised by the other older 
psychology is quite like that of Callicles in Plato’s Gorgzas (485) 
one of pity and contempt, except as a training stage for the 
young. Thus, he says: ‘‘ For many, if not for most, a touch 
of it, but not too much of it, is perhaps, a part of the complex 
initiation of youth into its world; but the severer types of this 
discipline seems more suited to senéscent than to adolescent 
men and races.” To be sczenézfic then, all forms of psychology 
must banish an active self-manifesting and self-realizing psyche. 
Hamlet must be left out of the play. 
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As to structural analytic or ¢dea-psychology. This form 
of psychology is strictly analytical of psychoses, states of con- 
sciousness, ideas, as mere phenomena, abstracted from any 
active psyche. It is after the elements in any psychosis and their 
quantity, so as to construct a psychic-automaton. It is held to 
be scientifically irrelevant to ask whose psychosis one is analyz- 
ing. Ideas are atoms, instead of being experienced functionings 
of aself. Explanation is sought in non-psychic terms by refer- 
ence to physiological distinctions. It treats its analyzed elements 
as real parts, whose mechanical composition zs the mental life. 
Whether there is any personal mind back of the stream of ideas, 
says Titchener, is a question that cannot be raised in psychology. 

Functional psychology is a bit less abstract. It has at least 
processes instead of cross-sections of consciousness, or rather oz 
the psycho-physical organism in its reaction to external environ- 
ment. At first it looks like a bit of teleological self-activity being 
introduced into the psychological automaton. But this is a 
mistake. The reactions, the controls are not within the organ- 
ism, but from the environment. Description, it is true, is in 
terms of value. Function is identified with use. 

But when we ask, useful for whom, we find only the imper- 
sonal psycho-physical organism. 7zhaz is its basal fact, not a 
self-active or conscious self. Hence its concern is with the 
sensori-motor processes of this organism, body-reactions and atti- 
tudes, whose processes and functions are biological rather than 
psychological phenomena. Activity in relation to environment 
becomes mechanical physics. Reactions are considered as 
essentially motor processes. They are mechanical functions, 
not activities of a functioner. In this psycho-physical organism 
purely physiological functions are recognized but not any purely 
psychical functions. There is a Jody, an organism but there is 
no psyche to function. Hence functional psychology is logic- 
ally a branch of biology. Professor Kirkpatrick suggests that 
functional psychology be broadened to include the fuctioning of 
all organisms, whether conscious or unconscious, and suggests 
the term organosts. 

Genetic psychology seems to take a further step toward a 
concrete form of psychology. Lloyd Morgan says that it takes 

















ones. 
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its place between biology and such normative sciences as ethics 
and esthetics, with their doctrine of worth for the ideal life of 
man. ‘* The starting point is in close touch with purely bio- 
logical reactions and the goa/ is our systems of knowledge and 
our ethical conceptions.” It is functional, teleological, evolu- 
tionary and synthetic. It puts the control system, a sort of effec- 
tive consciousness, within the purely organic activities in their 
reaction to environment. That is, it uses the conception of 
‘purely psychologically-guided or intelligent behaviour, as 
distinguished from reactions which are purely automatic.’ 
Thus we may have a genetic psychology in place of the genetic 
biology of functional psychology, and thus a form of psychology 
which should be affiliated with philosophy, whether in the form 
of individual, social or race psychology. As critical of struc- 
tural psychology, of its barren, abstract, cross-section-piece-of- 
consciousness mythology, and as carrying forward the more 
concrete view of functional psychology, we may believe with 
Professor Baldwin that genetic psychology is fast coming to its 
rights, and that it has a great future before it. I say we may 
have such a form of genetic psychology. But I am compelled 
to say we do have forms of it that are to be classed with the 
purely evolutionary physical sciences. For disguise, despise, 
abjure metaphysics, as we may, we do not and cannot find any 
form of psychology which does not presuppose and rest upon 
both an epistemology and a metaphysic. 

Professor Baldwin says that the two principles which distin- 
guish the new psychology are its adherence to the principles of 
naturalism and positivism, both as to spirit and method. 

But Baldwin pronouncedly divorces both these terms — 
naturalism and positivism — from the metaphysics that often go 
with them. He says, that the platform on which he describes 
the development of modern psychology is ‘‘ that of cognitive 
and reflective se//-consciousness of such a sort as that which the 
individual has attained when he thinks of his inner life as a 
more or less consistent unity, passing through a continuous and 
developing experience: a se/f different from things and also 
different from other selves: yet finding its experience and exer- 


Cising its functions in closest touch with both.” Again, Bald- 
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win says: ‘* What is it that feels and knows? It can only be 
a unitary subjectivity, additional to the unity of sensory content, 
?. €., the synthetic activity which reduces the many to the one 
in each and all the stages of mental growth.” It is, indeed, 
only on the theory of a self-active subject that any truly genetic 
psychology can be had. 

With such a conception of a self, a synthesizer, a functioner, 
a self-realizing activity, we may use all the methods of natu- 
ralism and positivism; all the methods of modern experimental 
psychology — structural, functional, genetic; all laboratory, all 
psycho-physical and psycho-metrical methods. What I have 
termed psyche-psychology welcomes and uses all the results of 
all the methods of both naturalism and positivism, and only 
objects where methodology is bottomed on an ontology, natu- 
ralistic and positivistic. ‘Through all these results there is an 
enrichment of our conception of the psyche that is fundamental 
in any logical form of psychology. As long as psychic phe- 
nomena are not analyzed into non-psychical factors, so long 
every analysis of the constant activities of the complex psycho- 
physical organism with the emphasis upon the physical, will be 
useful material for the psyche-psychologist. All grain that 
comes to his mill are his grists. 

But where we have ‘ structure’ or ‘idea’ without a ‘ whose,’ 
or function without a functioner ; or genesis without a generator ; 
or a measure without a measurer—in a word, to be both 
epistemological and ontological, where we have mere phe- 
nomena or epiphenomena in a numerical and quantitative order 
and causal relation — there we have a form of psychology that 
should be affiliated with the natural sciences. I have a pro- 
found admiration and respect for the large amount of fine 
original work done by all the workers in scientific psychology. 
But I confess that a very large part of their work as well as 
their method seems to me to be unpsychological. They are 
studying something, but it is not consciousness or psyche, and 
psychology is the science descriptive of consctousness. That 
should be the voot of the matter, whereas, with them, it is at 
most a convenient general abstract term to hold together a lot 
of abstractions, from the activity of the concrete psyche. I 
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have no obnoxious religious or philosophical criticism to make 
on the scientific study of this subject-less, ego-less, psyche-less, 
phenomenal matter of the new psychology. But the question 
that I raise is as to the logical affiliation of this scéentzfic work 
with the philosophical disciplines. Leaving all forms of psyche- 
psychology whether new or old, whether empirical, inductive 
experimental, descriptive, analytic or not— leaving all these 
forms affiliated with philosophy, we ask where is screndific 
psychology to be placed? Under this come some /orms of 
structural and functional and genetic psychology. But more 
distinctively sczentzfic are psychological psychology and psycho- 
physics. 

We find many of the exponents of all these forms of psy- 
chology strenuously denying affiliation not only with philosophy, 
but also with the philosophical disciplines. In spirit, aim, 
method and, largely, in subject-matter they are not merely 
analogous to, but identical with those of the natural sciences. 
We hold that these forms of psychology should be affiliated 
with the natural sciences for the following reasons: It is the 
wish of their exponents. This wish comes from sympathy and 
congeniality with the spirit, aims and methods of the natural 
sciences. . . . These methods are applicable not to qualitative, 
intensive states, of the zu/ernal sense, but only to sensuous 
spatial phenomena. Kant made a mistake in his first edition 
which he corrected in his second edition which the neo-Kantians 
and all positivists have resolutely enforced. That is, the appli- 
cation of the categories of physical science to phenomena of 
‘the internal sense’ is denied in the second edition and confined 
to only external, sfatval phenomena. Hence Kant holds, as 
logically do his neo-disciples, that psychology can never become 
‘a natural science of the soul or even an experimental doctrine 
in regard to it.” 

It is notable too that in his frs¢ edition he treats empirical 
psychology as a stranger within the philosophical fold, though 
then holding that the categories were applicable to phenomena 
of the inner sense. That is, granting that there could bea 
science of the data of the inner sense, it would be merely em- 
pirical and have no philosophical interest. In the second edi- 
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tion he denied the possibility of an empirical science of the data 
of the inner sense and hence of any science of the psyche. The 
categories or the analogies of experience, as the principles of 
science, are not applicable to the phenomena of the inner sense, 
but only to those of the outer sense, 7. ¢., spatial phenomena. 
We have, Kant then declares, ‘‘ from things without us, the 
whole material of our knowledge even of our inner sense” 
(Pref., XL.). And in his incomprehensible Pefutation of Sdeal- 
asm he says that ‘‘our inner experience is itself only possible 
mediately and through external experience.” 

In a word, he pointed to physiology and anthropology as the 
only forms in which we can have a sczentific psychology — the 
way that Lange and the neo-Kantians and positivists resolutely 
enforce. It is this regnant phenomenalism in psychology that 
accounts for the consistent refusal to take as a factor, a psyche, 
self, or consciousness, because that is not asensuous phenomenon. 
The term Psyche has been so greatly implicated with religious 
ideas that there has come a preference for the term consc7ousness 
or conscious subject. But this should not obscure its ancient 
and perduring usage as a philosophical term. We need not 
quarrel about theterm. Itis the fact of a permanent, substantial, 
self-realizing ego that is denied in scientific psychology. It 
abides by Hume’s contention — ‘‘ Show me the impresson from 
which this idea of self arises.” . . . Identity and continuity 
are here, like the causal nexus, but a fiction of the mind, 
which itself is a fiction. Certainly positivism and atomism 
dominate the work in structural psychology. Miinsterberg 
says: ‘‘ From the standpoint of psychology consciousness is only 
an abstraction from the totality of conscious facts. Conscious- 
ness does not do anything, it is only the empty place for the 
manifoldness of psychic facts.” Thus denuded of all concrete- 
ness and activity, psyche is but the verbal ghost of the Gherst 
regnant in the older psychology. It is a general term, a mere 
flatus vocts, enjoying perpetual ol7wm cum dignitate in the 
work of the phenomalistic positivists. But the fact is that con- 
sctous states are abstractions. Consciousness itself in an ab- 
straction. The concrete given reality is se//-consciousness, with 
states, etc. States of consciousness are really states of a con- 
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scious being, self, Psyche. . . . Professor Bush speaks of con- 
sciousness as ‘a diaphanous medium through which, on occa- 
sions, objects are united,’ or as ‘the faint rumor left behind by 
the disappearing soul upon the air of philosophy.’ 

Professor James discussing Does Consciousness Exist?’ says 
(J. P., 147): ‘* For twenty years I have myzstrusted conscious- 
ness as an entity; for seven or eight years past I have sug- 
gested its non-existence to my students. It seems to me that 
the hour is ripe for it to be openly and universally discarded.” 

As to the ‘ /ch denke’ that ‘muss alle meine Vorstellungen 
begleiten Kénnen,’ the merely /ogical permanent self of Kant. 
Professor James, who always dares to say very daring things 
in a very brilliant way, finds it to be but a careless name for the 
stream of breathing. He says:* ** The ‘I think’ which Kant 
said must be able to accompany all my objects is the ‘I breathe’ 
which actually does accompanythem. There are other internal 
facts besides my breathing (intercephalgic muscular adjust- 
ments, etc.) and these increase the assets of consciousness but 
breath, which was ever the original of ‘ spirit,’ breath, moving 
outwards, between the glottis and the nortrils, is, 1 am_per- 
suaded, the essence out of which philosophers have constructed 
the entity known to them as consciousness. That entity ts 
fictitious while thoughts in the concrete are fully real. But 
thoughts in the concrete are made of the same stuff as things 
we”. 

The older psychology is both descriptive and normative. 
As normative, it affiliates with philosophy as do the other 
normative sciences. But sczentzfic psychology.is not a norma- 
tive science. The very terms norm, ideal, teleology are deep- 


dyed red rags of metaphysical popery. Mechanism, mechan- 


ical causality is the regnant concept of scientific psychology. 
It does not seek to describe concrete, active consciousness, but 
to find the causal tie between the parallel physiological processes 
and the abstract mental atoms so as to construct a psychical 
automaton. It denies any causal tie between these psychical 
atoms and also between them and their physiological and 


1 Jour. Phil., Psy. and Scientific Methods, 1., p. 477. 
* Jour. Phil., Psy. and Scientific Methods, 1., p. 491. 
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physical conditions. Here I need to do no more than refer to 
Professor Miinsterberg’s popular exposition of this in his Psy- 
chology and Life, where he allows that the psychical automa- 
ton thus constructed by sczentific psychology is far from being a 
description of ¢he real living self. From his statement it ap- 
pears to be but a caricature rather than a character-sketch of 
the real concrete psyche —a merely kinematographic szmu- 
lacrum of psyche. 

As to the protesting real psyche that he hands over to history, 
ethics and religion, though he calls it ‘ will,’ he speaks of it 
in such negative terms, as ‘ non-psychic,’ ‘ non-personal’ as to 
make it seem a nondescript nonentity — savs culotte — sans tous 
les choses. It is unnecessary for me to repeat what he feels 
called upon to say ad populum about the limitations of the 
psycho-construct of scientific psychology — at the expense ot 
affording pleasure to its enemies — ‘‘ It is not at all an expres- 
sion of reality, but a complicated transformation of it, . . . an 
abstract psychical antomaton.” He adds, ‘* Every fiber in us 
revolts and every value in our real life rejects such a con- 


struction.” ... 


Scientific psychology aims to predict or, to vary the phrase, 
to explain. And explanation, to be scientific, must always be 
causal, and so, in non-psychic terms and of non-psychic phe- 


nomena. 

It is a case of mechanism versus the teleology regnant in all 
the normative philosophical disciplines. Scientific psychology 
explains by giving the invariable set of antecedent physical 
facts. The causal nexus is found between the physical facts, 
but they do not, and, on their epistemological theory, they can- 
not allow any causal xexus between the parallel psychic phe- 
nomena—nor indeed between the two parallel set of phe- 
nomena. It is impossible to see how they can get any fsy- 
chical automaton constructed. On the other hand we may note 
that since the days of Plato and Aristotle, ultimate explanation 
looks not backward for explanation, but forward to the func- 
tion or final cause as the real explanation. espice finem. 

The only psyche in the work is that of the psychologists, and 
it is reduced to a mere spectator of objective phenomena with 
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hypothetical parallel concomitant psychoses — the inert, cause- 
less and uncaused accompaniments of certain transforma- 
tions of matter and energy. Any psychologist may well fear 
for his reputation for modernity if he upholds a psyche. That 
must be religiously disavowed. In psycho-physics the psyche 
is only permitted because of its union with physics. Psyche 
alone — well, that is snubbed and bowed out, or only taken in 
at the back door and told to keep quiet, as quiet it must keep, 
as it can make no acoustic utterance. This utterance is, after 
all, the real thing and so psychology is a form of physics. It is 
a science, but not a science of the soul. It would not care to be 


styled a science of no-soul, though even functional psychology 


comes near this in its treatment of a body-soul, psycho-physical 
organism. Here, as Dewey says, ‘‘ the distinction between the 
physical and the spiritual is one of interpretation of function 
rather than of kind.” That is, the distinction is merely mental, 
functional distinctions within one organism. ‘The body may as 
well be said to have a soul as the soul a body. It is all one or- 
ganism in time and space conditions. ‘There is no known soul. 
We have a soul-tdea, which is obnoxiously intrusive in all sci- 
entific study. But it corresponds to no reality. We can trace 
its psychological genesis out of such stuff as dreams are made 
of. Itis granted that this concept will survive as long as men 
are religious, or as long as they ask the inane questions that 
Rational Psychology asks. 

It may occur to one to ask by whom or through whom was 
the soul-idea conceived, if not by a psychical conceiver and his 
confreres. Or is it a construct of impersonal atoms in their 
causal nexus through all ages, especially the early ages? But 
ages of whom or for whom? There are no ages for a what. 
Through the ages for psyche, psyche has constructed the psyche- 
idea, as implicative, as revelations of her real self. A construct 
needs a constructor. Is it not an absolute perd-faace Seo Gdhos yevog 
to pass to a psychical construct from a physical order ? At least 
if the psyche-idea is a construct of physical antecedents, why is 
it not just as valid as the concept of causality, which must have 
been generated by the same sort of physical antecedents? One 
here very naturally raises the question as tothe propriety of keep- 
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ing the xame psychology. Karl Lange, who gives the episte- 
mological basis of this non-ontological science, himself raised the 
question. In arguing against the hypothesis of a soul he says: 
‘* But does not psychology, then, mean the doctrine of the soul? 
How then is a science conceivable which leaves it doubtful 
whether it has any object at all? Well, here we have a charm- 
ing example of the confusion of a name and a thing. We have 
a traditional name for a considerable, but by no means accu- 
rately defined group of phenomena. This name has come down 
from a time when the present requirements of strict science were 
unknown. Shall we reject the name because the object of the 
science has been changed? That were unpractical pedantry. 
Just calmly assume a /sychology without a soul and the name 
will still be found useful.” 

My friend, Rev. Dr. Frank Sewall, of Washington, sug- 
gests the term Aypo-psychics as a better name for the new science. 

Later on we find Lange demanding that all psychological 
definitions be replaced by physiological ones, thus leaving psy- 
chical phenomena to stand only as provisional indices of physio- 
logical ones. But all such efforts to reduce psychology to 
physiology, in order to have a screntific psychology is to virtu- 
ally abolish psychology in order to make it into a science. They 
proceed on the theory that science obtains only where the rela- 
tion of cause and effect can be reduced to a relation of identity 
or continuity, so that quantitative equations become possible. 
This can only be in the material sphere. Only where we have 


quantitative states can there be science. Therefore parallel 


quantitative states, physiological manifestations, are to be sub- 
stituted for the psychical ones to get quantitative determinations 
carrying out a strict causal connection, in order to have a scien- 
tific psychology. Lange set the example of decrying the inane 
method of introspection in favor of external observations of a 
physiological sort. ‘Thus contempt of introspection has been a 
flaunting note of the new school until we finc a noteworthy 
exception in Titchener who, deprecates ‘* That neglect of intro- 
spective control in psychology, which has been the besetting 
sin of many whose direct interest lies in psycho-physics,” insist- 
ing upon introspective analysis as ‘he method of psychology. 
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‘‘The course of experimental psychology he says in recent 
years has been away from simple psycho-physical determina- 


tions and towards introspective analysis.” A philosopher would 
not dare to characterize some of the laboratory work in psycho- 
physics as Professor Titchener does — as ‘a penny-in-the-slot 
sortof science.’ ‘* Tables and curves of reaction etc.,” he says, 
‘¢are useful, and the psychological laboratory is the place for 
them. But there is no reason why one should gain psycho- 
logical credit for them — still less for erecting a speculative 
psychology on their foundation. This mode of psychologizing 
is inherently as vicious as any of the constructive modes of the 
older psychology.” 

But most of the work in the new science is carried on with- 
out introspection, the only door into the specific subject-matter 
of psychology. Thus Cattell says: ‘* Most of the work done 
by myself and others in my laboratory is nearly as independent 
of introspection as work in physics or zoology.” 

But all this is not psychology and indeed no part of psychol- 
ogy, unless it be held as merely supplemental to that which 
treats of the processes of the self-activity revealed only by intro- 
spection — itself a form of self-activity. If the old psychology 
be termed metaphysics, the mew may well be termed Ayjfo- 
psychics. 

We have noted the reason Miinsterberg gives for this abstract 
construction and how strenuously he affirms that it by no means 
resembles the vea/ self, the actual psyche of himself or any of 
his fellows. . . . Weconfess to being unable to appreciate the 
end to be served by such a psychic-construct. In later chapters 
he disclaims any use for it as applied to pedagogy, art, history, 
ethics or religion. 

It is just here— granting a possible limited use for their 
psychological automaton — here where it logically calls halt — 
that we would plead for a further function of psychology in 
describing the teleological processes of real life, in ethics, art, 
history and religion. That is, we plead for the place of another 
form of psychology —that of the o/d psychology in modern 
form — for psyche-psychology. 

This pleads for the subject-matter revealed only by introspec- 
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tion — the self-activity of a knowing, willing, feeling self, that 
no eye nor microscope can ever see, and that no mechanical 
causality can order into a mechanical science. Kant’s paralo- 
gisms were only aimed against such a natural science of the 
self, without whose synthetic self-activity there would be neither 
subject-matter or form for natural science. The self for whom 
these are objects cannot itself be an object like them. The 
whole of his Crz/¢gue, which gives the principles of science, is 
itself a refutation of his paralogisms so far as they are directed 
against the self-consciousness that is the source of all the cate- 
gories. The source of the categories cannot be subjected to 
them. The center cannot be put asa point in its own self- 
the generating 





generated circumference, because the source 
center — is more real than its own phenomenal creations. 

The old psychology only pleads for the recognition of this 
knowing self, that knows itself, not as it knows its objects, but 
by an act of pure apperception or self-consciousness — that 
knows itself in knowing objects and only knows these in know- 
ing itself; that knows its own knowing in its work of gripping 
all its objects into ologies, from geology to theology. Such a 
psychology may be ridiculed as being an a7? rather than a 
science. But that only reveals the limitations of science. . . 

One illustration may suffice. We go back to one of the 
oldest psychologists of the psyche-psychology, Socrates. Miin- 
sterberg himself refers to how scientific psychology would ex- 
plain the causes of Socrates turning a deaf ear to the plan of 
his friends for him to escape from prison and death. ‘‘ Socrates 
remained in prison because his knee muscles were contracted 
in a setting’ position and not working to effect his escape, and 
these muscle-processes took place because certain psycho- 
physical ideas, emotions and volitions, all composed of elemen- 
tary sensations, occurred in his brain, and that they, again, 
were the effects of all the causes which sense stimulation and 
dispositions, associations, produced in that organism.” But the 
fact is that Socrates remained in prison because his inner 
monitor, deamon, conscience, sense of duty, forbade him to be 
disloyal to his mother, the state. Socrates is himself criticizing 
this very old hypothesis that has been recrudesced in the new 
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scientific psychology. The whole passage in the Phaedo is 
worth many repetitions. I give itin part. Socrates was hold- 
ing the principle that Psyche is self-active and the cause of 
action. ‘The natural science teacher tells me, he says, ‘‘ that I 
sit here because my body is made up of bones and muscles, 
which are moved by contraction and relaxation, and this is why 
I am sitting in a curved posture.” But the true cause Socrates 
replies is **that 7 have thought it better to remain here and 
undergo my sentence; for I am inclined to think that the 
muscles and bones of mine would have gone off to Megara or 
Beotia by the dog of Egypt—they would, if they had been 
guided only by their own ideas of what was best, and if | 
had not chosen as the better and nobler part, instead of 
playing truant, and running away, to undergo any punish- 
ment which the state inflicts.” With this illustration we 
rest our contention for another form —for the form of the old 
psyche-psychology, which seeks to understand the self-activity ; 
the self-revealing and self-realizing character of psyche in and 
through the personality that works out the attainments of the 
truly-human in art, history, ethics and religion and philosophy 
—in both the objective institutions and in the creations of the 
ideals that lead ever upward and onward. With the acknowl- 
edgment of this as the przmary function of psychology there 
need be no undervaluing of the work of scientific psycholog 


y 
y 


in its very limited function of giving us formula of the relativel 
mechanical aspects of our mental life, by means of which to 
calculate the future actions of our fellow men. Psyche-psy- 
chology only asks that the new science may not pursue its work 
with a sort of persuasion that there is no inner self-active being 
at its heart. It asks that a non-spatial, non-sensuous psyche 
be not regarded as an obnoxious intruder, but as something 
more real and more substantial than all its physiological and 
physical conditions. 

Doing this it may then go on with its own special lines of 
study of these conditioning environmental stimuli—these en- 
thralling means of self-liberation— conditions of body, age, 
sex, race and clime. It would then be a most valuable fart of 
psychology —the science which describes and explains the evolu- 
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tion — the self-realizing and ripening of the soul, self, person- 
ality, or spirit that forms the central subject-matter of psy- 
chology. It would thus supplement and enrich the work of the 
old unscientific or hyper-scientific psychology. 

I believe that if a vote of the workers in scientific psychology 
could be taken, the majority would be in favor of the affiliation 
of the new science with the natural sciences. But philosophy 
would here hold with Mathew Arnold that ‘*‘ numbers,” the 
majority, is bad. Philosophy like Plato’s God is not envious. 
Like the New Jerusalem which is above, she is the mother of 
us all, and rejoices at the adolescence of each one of her off- 
spring. For psychology she has a special interest and a 
mother’s yearning to keep it at home, when she realizes that the 
time has come for it to go out as an independent science. In 
its new form she needs it, indeed, but only as she needs all 
other sciences. 

Philosophy is burdened with the consciousness of the chaos 
of experience which she was born to turn into a cosmos. She 
needs the material of all the sciences. She needs specific 
questions raised. And there is no science which raises so many 
profound questions as psychology raises. Indeed it may be 
shown that all philosophical problems emerge by a psycholog- 
ical necessity from the study of psychology. 

In this way it should continue to be the special propzdeutic 
to philosophy. No one ignorant of psychology can enter philos- 
ophy — however much Plato may say about mathematics. It 
is psychology that especially gives philosophy the Antean touch 
with mother Earth that she may rise wth earth to heaven. 
Psychology, instead of being the cuckoo in the sparrow’s nest 
may, even in her scientific form, be the ugly duckling that at 
maturity leaves the puddle to join her sister philosophical dis- 
ciplines in the empyrean blue. Psychology will have to be a 
‘heap wusser” before philosophy will wish to be unmarried 
from her. 






































ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE APPREHENSION. 


BY PROFESSOR W. H. SHELDON, 


Princeton University. 





We do not attempt an exhaustive analysis of simple appre- 
hension, but consider the matter on its cognitive side alone. 
Our aim is to learn something of the psychology of that mental 
function which culminates in judgment. As tothe meaning of 
‘simple apprehension’ there is not quite uniform usage. First 
let it be understood that ‘simple’ is a relative term, and can- 
not, at least before investigation, be taken to preclude all inner 
complexity. In regard to the meaning of the whole phrase, we 
somewhat arbitrarily choose the following interpretation. It 
will refer to those rather simple states or processes called ‘ pres- 
entations’ when they have the single additional cognitive attri- 
bute of objective reference; or, more briefly, simple apprehen- 
sion=consciousness of a definite object. It is a state just above 
the ‘ anoétic’ line; the amount of definiteness of the object may 
however vary considerably. Here is an example: as I was 
thinking about the subject of this paper, I heard, in the margin 
of consciousness, a noise from the adjacent street. That noise 
was to me then a fairly definite object of thought. Yet I did 
not, when hearing it, think adou¢ it; I did not ask myself, or 
know, whence it came, what made it, what it was like. Intro- 
spection can discover no ideas connected with it, no reasoning, 
no abstraction, nothing in fact but consciousness of a single 
object, the heard noise. 

The simple apprehension which we are to study is thus a 
very bare thing. From a psychical standpoint it excludes all 
the ‘higher’ intellectual processes, such as ideas, abstraction, 
judgment proper, reasoning, etc. To state at this juncture 
just how it differs from these processes would be to give a 
complete psychology of cognition, including some of the 


‘Read at Baltimore meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
December, 1908. 
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special results of this analysis; in dealing with our limited 
problem we must be content to say, that since all the ‘ higher’ 
states involve ideas — no matter what is one’s theory of the 
nature of ideas — they all contain the dualism of symbol and fact. 
Or if they do not contain this dualism psychically, they at least 
presuppose that it has already been learned by the thinker. So, 
for example, if an object is apprehended as dczng physical, or 
psychical, or conceptual, or as a table, a virtue, as bad, or 
humorous, or as anyhow qualified by a previously learned mean- 
ing, we have the dualism of fact and idea-applied-to-fact. This 
accordingly is not simple apprehension, for it is just this dualism 
that simple apprehension lacks. We may simply apprehend 
an object as of such and such a quality, only in so far as that 
quality is immediately felt as in and of the object, zo? in so far 
as it implies an already present idea, understood to be numer- 
ically distinct from the fact, and referred to it. And for this 
reason memory and expectation too are ruled out, since they 
involve the ideal meanings ‘ past’ and ‘ future.’ Simple appre- 
hension, as we use the term, is confined to the noticing of the 
presence of some content or object, taken as nearly as possible 
for itself alone. If, as we shall perhaps learn, this is not guc/e 
possible, there is so close an approximation to it that the distinc- 
tion is for working purposes sound.’ 

Poor though it may be in connotation, it is rich in denotation. 
We may simply apprehend not only sense-qualities, but any 
kind of content whatsoever. Inthe margin of my conscious- 
ness I detect the presence of what later reflection would call 
logical meanings, verbal images, muscular tensions, emotional 
moods, conscious resolves, etc. If introspection happens then 
to be my conscious aim, I notice still more subtle shadings and 
connections of psychical material. As I wrote just now, I was 
aware of a verbal image, ‘number.’ It was not central in atten- 
tion, and I did no more than incidentally notice its presence: 
that was enough to make it a simple apprehension. One can, 
after too much work on a mathematical problem, have certain 

1In this paragraph, as will be seen, I am indebted to the analysis of Pro- 


fessor Baldwin. Cf. especially 7Zhought and Things, Vol. I., Ch. 3, and Vol. 
II., Ch. 2, pp. 14-29. 
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conceptual meanings, ¢. g., a", V—I, fe “, hover unceasingly 
on the edge of his conscious field. He notices their presence, 
but thinks not at all adou¢ them, nor does he apprehend them as 
being concepts; their presence simply is noticed. So too with 
any sort of material that may flit through the mind. Examples 
could be multiplied without end; the kind of stuff we appre- 
hend is quite indifferent. 

It is this sort of fact we are to analyze. Yet before proceed- 
ing to the analysis we wish to insist a little on two characters 
which render our problem more important than is perhaps gen- 
erally thought. These are, the integrity and the frequency of 
simple apprehensions. They are not mere abstractions or 
aspects of a fully developed judgment-process, but are found 
in as much independence and self-existence as judgments them- 
selves have; and they are very numerous indeed, constituting 


) perhaps a majority of our cognitive psychoses. As to the first: 
{ one may admit in a general way that cognition, feeling, cona- 


tion, coexist as a rule, Yet should remember that the absolute 


~ 


universality of this rule, in the nature of the case, can hardly be 





proved. No doubt, however, interest, desire and movement 
play a large part in determining and constituting many of the 
objects of simple apprehension. But it is of their cognitive in- 
tegrity we treat. Again and again the ‘ higher’ thought-proc- 
esses are, in the cases we study, verifiably absent. Consider 
those marginal sensations of which we are conscious (not 
the overlooked ones) in moments of moderate preoccupation. 
Gazing absently about a room, we are often distinctly aware of 
colors (of wall-paper, books, rugs,. etc.) or perhaps sounds 
(from the house or neighborhood) or even cold or warmth, etc. 
These definite objects of consciousness are most obviously not 
identified at the time, or named, or classified, nor do we refer 
ideas to them and thereby make judgments. The mind is 
mainly occupied with other things; we have just enough atten- 
tion to give these objects, to make them into simple apprehen- 
sions, but no more. It is difficult to see how one could deny 
these introspective facts, or what evidence could be produced 
for the opposite view. What is in the /ocus, indeed, we do 





often, perhaps almost always, pass judgment upon, for our in- 
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tellectual energy is centered upon it; but whatis inthe margin, 
we are too busy, and too uninterested, to reflect upon. To be 
sure, one might suspect that the reason for the absence of 
‘higher’ processes lay in the habitual character of the experi- 
ence, whereby those processes dropped from consciousness. 
We find however plenty of cases of novel objects, which are no 
more reflected upon or judged thantheold ones. Almost every, 
perhaps every, marginal content noticed shows this; for, do 
any of them fail to be in some way new? Certainly few, at 
most. Our view then must be that simple apprehension is 
cognitively quite an integral state. 

Second, as to the frequency: we have seen that the margin 
of consciousness forms a natural home of simple apprehensions. 
This is enough to show us how great is their number. How 
many do we have at any one moment? Of course it is hard, if 
not impossible, to draw the sharp line between focus and 
margin, or between margin and what is below the threshold 
(for later reflection); yet at a given moment one could find a 
large number of contents which he can be sure he was just 
noticing in passing, which were not focal or thought about at 
all. Let any one try the experiment for himself. The extent 
of the focus, on the whole, seems much more limited, so that 
it does not seem too much to say that, inasmuch as there is a 
rough correspondence between margin and simple apprehension 
on the one hand and focus and ‘higher’ states on the other 
hand, the former constitute a majority of intellectual states. 
And when we remember that simple apprehension is not only 
of sense-qualities, but of any kind of content under the sun, 
this claim of frequency is strengthened. Moreover, we do not 
deny that simple apprehension can be focal. When we wake 
from a doze with a start, due to some sudden noise, we are con- 
scious of the noise as a certain definite quality, yet are too torpid 
to think adout it, to judge its source or character. We have 
then a focal content, yet our whole mental state is so infantile 
at the moment that it does not become a judgment or lead to 
reflection. ‘These cases, however, are no doubt exceptional. 

Notice that we are here treating of adult mental life. Simple 
apprehension, primitive though it is logically, and predominant 
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as it must be in the babe’s life, is still flourishing vigorously in 
the mature intellect. There is here a nice analogy with biolog- 
ical phenomena. How many hundred acorns are produced, 
for one that grows into an oak? How many simple apprehen- 
sions arise at any one moment, as compared to the few that, 
happening to be in the circle of present interest, blossom into 
judgments? As the acorns die without further result, so do the 
simple apprehensions. We overlook them because of their in- 
significance and marginal residence. There is to-day a strong 
tendency to insist that psychic life is always a unity. We must 
not let this tendency, correct though it is in the main, blind us 
to certain obvious facts. The ‘stream of thought’ has a central 
current, but it carries along numberless disconnected, broken-off 
pieces of things, and contains side-currents and eddies. Such 
are the disjoined simple apprehensions. They contribute little 
perhaps to the useful cargo of the stream, for they are the intel- 
lectually useless remnants; yet their name is legion. 

We may now take up the analysis of these facts. What is 
their essential make-up, regarded as cognition? The examina- 
tion should be genetic as well as analytic, but this paper takes 
only the latter method (as the title indicates) inasmuch as genet- 
ically simple apprehension is so low in the order of development 
that it is difficult to deal with it. At the same time we must 
admit that our results are open to, and need, supplementation 
from the genetic side: though it is believed that no supplemen- 
tation can falsify them. 

In all these cases, two facts are easily made out. There is 
some actually present content, and it is discriminated. As to 
the content, its nature, as said above, is quite unrestricted. It 
has psychologically (and may even have psychically) intensity, 
duration, complexity and other attributes of psychoses. The 
meaning of the word ‘ content’ is to be interpreted parsimoniously. 
It is ‘* mere stuff or matter presented to consciousness, considered 
as stripped of the special meanings and modifications peculiar 


to the psychical process then going on.’”’' For later reflection, 


the content is usually distinguished from the object of the appre- 
hension; how far this distinction reaches, and whether it masks 


‘Baldwin, 7hought and Things, I1., p. 40. 
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an underlying sameness or not, are well-known and delicate 
issues into which we cannot here go. This inadequacy, how- 
ever, will not affect our inquiry, inasmuch as the object, in so 
far as it does differ numerically from the present content, is 
somehow beyond the momentary consciousness, 7. €., is not psy- 
chical; there is psychically no dualism of object and content in 
their stage. And our inquiry is just now concerned with the 
psychical make-up alone. Accordingly in what follows I shall 
pay no regard to this distinction of object and content. 

As to the discrimination, it seems equally essential with the 
content. ‘* All processes of thought are eo 7pso processes of dis- 
crimination,” ’ says Dr. Stout. So too Professor Baldwin: 
‘¢the essential thing about a mental object is, that it is in some 
way grasped as a distinguishable unit of presentation or mean- 
ing.”* As we use the term, discrimination means, that the con- 
tent is apprehended in distinction from something else; * this 
something being in, or part of, or the whole of, the (psychical) 
spatial or temporal or other environment. Thus, a tone is often 
heard in discrimination from the just-past silence, or other just- 
past tones. An object in space is commonly distinguished in 
shading or color from the surrounding objects. A thought, 
logical meaning or mere fancy which lurks on the margin of 
consciousness may be noticed in passing, in that its content is 
so different from the other thoughts of the moment. Indeed, 
what we are now Claiming is but a tautology. A ‘definite’ 
object is, and means, an object to some degree singled out, dis- 
tinguished from other objects. We emphasize this tautology 
because it is the nature of the discrimination in particular, that 
we wish to examine. 

The discrimination consists in our apprehending the object 
as distinct from something else. This must of course not be 
interpreted (at least as yet) in the sense of predication. We do 
not qualify the object by the adjective ‘distinct’ or the relation 
‘other than something else,’ for such an employment of adjec- 
tive or relation could not take place until a consciousness of sep- 

1 Analytic Psychology, Vol. I., p. 48. 


° Cp. ctt., Vol. 1, p. gt. 
3 Subject to a qualification which will appear later. 
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arable contents were present. And not only have we no right 
to suppose this: it is demonstrably not so in many cases. 
What we apprehend is, one present complex: object-distinct- 
from-environment. Many questions might be here considered: 


e. 2., is there apperception here, or association? What part 


does interest play in furthering the discrimination? What part 
does the objective stimulus? Are we mentally active or pas- 
sive here? These I simply neglect: adding only the remark 
that while the discrimination shows the selective character of all 
attention-processes, leading us to single out certain objects, that 
is not a case of abstraction. Abstraction is derived from selec- 
tive attention, but does not itself occur in simple apprehension. 

Note, first, the nature of the content and the psychical envi- 
ronment from which it is felt as distinct. These two are psy- 
chically to each other much as focus and margin. This way of 
describing their connection I believe to be accurate, even though 
the whole subject-matter of apprehension be in the margin of 
consciousness. For there are very often, at any one moment, 
two or even more foci and margins; and whereas the content 
simply apprehended is itself not the main object of attention at 
the time, but is in the margin, it too has a margin or fringe 
which is peculiarly its own, namely, the psychical environment 
which is immediately concerned in the discrimination of it. 
This statement may seem, at first sight, an over-subtle fancy, 
quite beyond verification ; yet let us see. As I write this I hear 
a sound which I later interpret as that of a blacksmith’s ham- 
mer. That sound stood out distinctly from the general back- 
ground of dull noise, of my pen rustling over paper, of distant 
wagons, etc. I merely noticed the sound in its distinctness for 
a moment, without thinking about it at all; it was to me a defi- 
nite object, a matter of simple apprehension only. But notice: 
it was in the margin of my consciousness then, for the focus was 
occupied with the argument of this paper. And introspection 
plainly shows me that it was not in any way felt as directly con- 
nected with the focal topic (until later I used it to illustrate). It 
did contrast with other tone-sensations and thereby stood out in 
distinctness before my attention. Those latter thus formed a 
background belonging peculiarly to the sound of the hammer: 
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yet that background, while undoubtedly in consciousness, was 
not in as great a degree the object of attention as was the sound 
of the hammer. So I call the background of tone-sensation the 
margin of the latter sound ; together they form a secondary pair, 
focus and margin, over against the primary focus and margin, 
the argument and the rest of what was in consciousness at the 
time. Thus the secondary pair (or pairs perhaps) forms part of 
the margin of the primary pair; it is not so central in the field 
of attention, yet does itself form a subordinate node or center of 
emphasis. Are we here attributing to conscious states more 
complexity than they actually possess? Is there anything be- 
yond the reach of introspection in this? The matter seems to 
me eminently verifiable. 

The object of describing the matter in terms of focus and 
margin, is to bring out a rather difficult point: namely, that 


while the content apprehended is always discriminated or dis- 
tinguished from its own felt margin, sometimes (perhaps often) 
a special case arises in which that margin is, psychically, as 
good as lacking. ‘That it is entirely absent, would be too hard 


to prove: that it is for all practical purposes absent, may | 
think be verified. Let us consider some cases. When I am 
wakened from sleep by something I know not what, I may be 
aware of the stimulus that wakens me as a certain vague quality, 
and distinct, too, a definite object; yet with what is it con- 
trasted at the moment? From what is it distinguished? Psy- 
chically it is impossible to say. We feel that there mas¢ bea 
margin, against which as a background the waking stimulus 
should appear, but on looking back, we cannot find that we 
were aware of any margin. A very good reason appears for 
this too: the margin was so indistinct and commanded so 
little attention as to fall below the threshold, to disappear. 
Here then we have the curious situation, that a content A which 
we should expect to be discriminated from its environment 2 
is present alone, and that too with distinctness, while yet that 
from which it is distinct is in no sense preseni. Later reflec- 
tion, looking back, finds what it must interpret as a relation (of 
difference or otherness) with only one term. The content A is 
distinct, yet from no particular other content. But, we may be 
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asked, how can you say that A is distinguished, when there is 
felt nothing from which A is distinguished? Why not say we 
here apprehend an isolated content, the waking stimulus, with- 
out discrimination? ‘Then there would be, for later reflection, 
nothing that could be described as a relation with but one term. 
We reply, ¢¢ zs not an adequate account of the psychical facts, 
to stop with the one apprehended content A; there was felt, at 
the time, A’s definiteness as well (not of course as a general or 
abstract quality). Perhaps the best way of describing it would 
be to say that we should normally tend to view A in connec- 


tion with some other then present content, but that the tendency 
was unfulfilled owing to the fact that the margin speedily dis- 


appeared, or was from the first quite anoétic. We do not how- 


ever insist on the presence of this tendency. The important 
thing is that there is more than just consciousness of one content, 
yet not a consciousness of two. 

Another case is this: if we see in darkness a light shine 
suddenly, then disappear, while the mind is attending to some 
intellectual topic, we are then and there aware of the light as a 
definite object, and it is quite distinct and discriminated, yet at 
the time we probably had no thought of the darkness from 
which it should be discriminated. The whole matter being in the 
primary margin, the secondary margin, or darkness from which 
the light is discriminated, was not just then strong enough to be 
above the threshold. It was merely anoétic, mere sentience. 
Yet the light is felt as distinct, standing out, discriminated. 
This strange absence of a second content, while yet we may in 
reflection speak of a relation attaching to the one content appre- 
hended, may seem more probable when stated in physiological 
terms. Let simple apprehension, as involving discrimination, 
be relegated to a ‘higher’ center. To this center the physio- 
logical counterparts of the two contents (the object apprehended 
and its own margin) are brought from two ‘lower’ centers. 
Now the physiological counterpart of this margin will often be 
weak, so weak as completely to vanish before getting to the 
‘higher’ center, 7. ¢., to vanish in the sense of, to be too weak 
a stimulus to make itself felt. Yet it would be physiologically 
present and, combined with the other content (or its counterpart), 
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would serve as a disposition toward a discrimination or con- 
sciousness of distinction, while yet, being physiologically so 
weak, it would not be able actually to bring about a conscious- 
ness of a second discriminated content. 

We have spoken of a relation with but one term, as the 
interpretation which later reflection could make. Speaking 
psychically, however, we cannot call the apprehension of a 
content in distinction from another, a consciousness of relation. 
In regard to the discreteness or otherness of the parts which 
make up the cognitive whole, Professor Baldwin says: ‘* The 
psychic awareness of this is so far the beginning or rudiment 
of a meaning which we may call re/atedness”' and ‘* To con- 
sciousness the meaning is not yet relation, it is mere togetherness 
or joint participation tn a cognitive whole or object.”* It is 
thus only the germ of relation of which we treat. The inter- 
esting thing is that even in such relation-germs we have that 
same lop-sidedness which appears in some relations as such. 
That it does appear in the fully developed consciousness of re- 
lations, has been shown by James, Woodworth and others. 
From the ideal point of view of logic these relations or relation- 
germs with but one term (or in other cases than our present 
ones, even no terms) seem to be impossible. And as the ideals 
of logic have so long dominated our observation in the psy- 
chology of knowledge it may seem strange that such irrational 
entities can be the object of even the simplest cognition. Pro- 
fessor Woodworth says in this connection: ‘*‘ The logical axiom 
that a relation is nothing without its terms should not be psy- 
chologically misinterpreted to mean that a feeling of relation is 
nothing without the feelings of its terms. The feeling of a re- 
lation may exist without the feeling of any pair of terms.” 
These words are, I believe, very important for those who 
investigate the psychology of cognition. 

There remains the problem of defining relation psychically ; 
a very difficult one, that has hardly received its just due, and 
must here be ignominiously shelved. How does consciousness 

.(p.cst., 1., 398. 


2 Ibid. 
5“ The Consciousness of Relations,’ in Essays Philosophical and Psycholog- 


ical in Honor of W. James, p. 493. 
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of relation differ from that of complexity? If the latter may be 
aterm, why not the former? Areall psychical relations without 
terms ‘ transitive’ states or ‘ substantive’ states, or both? These 


are questions whose answers are requisite to a complete exposi- 


tion of our view, but they must be neglected. We must content 
ourselves with saying that we call the additional factor which 
gives to the content its distinctness, a relation-germ, because it 
seems to be of the same sort as the factor which later reflection 
finds accompanying the apprehension of two contents and which 
it calls a relation. That must now be our only defense for 
speaking of relations, or relation-germs, with but one term. 

So far we find the structure of the psychical subject-matter 
of simple apprehension to be, at a minimum, a content and a 
relation-germ: let us denote this by Cv. Of course there may 
be another content (the environment or margin), or several con- 
tents distinguished in one awareness. Then we should have 
the symbol CrC’C”..-. But the minimum essential is Cr. 

Besides this structure of the subject-matter, we find a trace 
or disposition left in the mind, which would normally lead to 
belief in opposition to suggested doubt or denial. This is at the 
time no more than a mere feeling of presence, or ‘ reality-feel- 
ing.’ Itis, I think, doubtful how far this is a psychical matter : 
usually we are certainly not conscious of the presence of A in 
any way that is different from being conscious of A itself. Psy- 
chologically however the trace of A’s presence exists; the proof 
of which is that introspection leads us, in such a case, to say ‘I 
really did see that, hear that,’ etc. Of course it is true that 
many objects are apprehended without belief ensuing; and that 
there is a wide distinction between being conscious of an object 
and believing in it. Dr. Stout has shown this clearly,’ and we 
follow his position in the main; the case of ‘ make-believe ’ and 
of imagination’s play or esthetic contemplation, if consciously 
such, are by that very fact precluded from belief. Otherwise 
they are indeed believed, in the absence of inhibition from sen- 
sation, etc. To test this one has only to become wholly ab- 
sorbed in some imaginary situation; he will find himself be- 
having in every way as if it were real. But the tendency to 


' Analytic Psychology, 1., pp. 101-107. 
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believe (meaning, to insist upon the presence of, against doubt 
or denial) is simply a part of the fact of memory. For its full 
development, many genetic stages are needed, of course: but 
the trace left by the content apprehended sets the development 
going. The very pertinent question of the nature of belief we 
must leave entirely aside. 

Besides the disposition to believe is a property, not psychical, 
but true only for later reflection. A simple apprehension may, 
to a certain extent, be true or false. The views of Hobhouse ' 
and Cornelius,” among others, decidedly conflict with this as- 
sertion. Cornelius in particular claims that error is possible 
only where we refer to something beyond the present content, 
as in a memory-image. He (and Hobhouse) seem to me to 
overlook the fact that simple apprehension may, even at its 
minimum, be so tied up with a margin just beyond, or even in 
the edge of, present consciousness, that the least bit of error is 
possible. In fact, Cornelius himself has urged * that apprehen- 
sion involves at least a discrimination of the present content from 
the just past. Our account has also emphasized the relation- 
germ of distinction, though not insisting on distinction from the 
just past as the one essential. But on either view, there is room 
for some error in the apprehension. 

Two cases arise: when the whole content apprehended is 
immediately present in the conscious field, and when the mar- 
ginal part, from which the object is discriminated, is as good as 
absent. In the first case, there is indeed practically no error, 
yet there is theoretically just the least possibility of it. Thus: 
if a tone is apprehended in distinction from a felt margin of 
other sounds, or an object in distinction from its spatial sur- 
roundings, there is, as we near the outer edge of the felt-margin, 
room for some uncertainty as to just what we really do hear or 
see. This is usually very slight, but might be appreciable. It 
would not be, of course, an error of interpretation: it is that we 
cannot always be sure whether we had this or that sensation or 
not. One might think he felt a quality that psychically he 

1 Theory of Knowledge, pp. 32-37. 


* Existentialurteile, p. 29. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 17 and 22-23. 
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did not feel, in the margin. And when the object apprehended 
is dependent, for its nature as apprehended, partly on the mar- 
gin from which it is distinguished, then the object itself may 
to some slight extent be wrongly apprehended. If the margin 
feels to me like silence, then the tone whose heard nature de- 
pends on contrast with that silence, will be heard louder, than 
if the margin does not seem silent (other things being equal). 
And if I am mistaken in thinking I hear no sound (as on the 
very margin it would be difficult to tell) then I mistakenly appre- 
hend the tone itself. So too of vision: if the margin of a seen 
object looks darker than it really is felt to be (to careful intro- 
spection) then that object itself will be apprehended, by contrast 
as brighter than it is really felt to be. 

If this is true of the case where both object and margin are 
present, it is more evidently true in cases where the margin is 
absent. If the darkness in which a bright light shines out is not 
thought of at all when we notice the light, its value for appre- 
hension is of course not estimated at all, and may very well be 
such as would change the feeling of discrimination which accom- 
panies the light as seen. If we do not know the other term of 
a relation, there is even more obviously an occasion for error 
than if we know it rather uncertainly. It might seem here that 
there could be no error, as there is only the object and its dis- 
tinctness, both of which are in the focus (primary or secondary) 
so that we cannot find any region of uncertainty out on the edge 
of consciousness. Its distinctness, however, may be such as 
would normally imply or suggest a certain kind of a content, 
and that alone, as the margin — while if we had paid attention 
we should have found a quite different margin. The darkness 
we did not notice might be brighter than the distinctness of the 
object would normally carry with it; and if we looked again, 
the felt darkness would a little alter the distinctness with which 
the object was apprehended. The liability of these latter, as also 
of the former, cases to error lies, it will be noticed, in the fact 
that they are, or are directly connected with, what is just the 
least bit beyond the center of clear consciousness, or even 
farther beyond. Thus, as we hinted at the outset, it is not 
guite possible for simple apprehension to be confined to the im- 
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mediate present. This property endows it with a very important 
logical consequence, as we shall now see. 

That consequence is, that we may fairly call simple appre- 
hension a logically primitive kind of judgment. This is due to 
its liability to error ; for the two most generally accepted criteria 
of judgments, perhaps, are belief and “ability to error. And 
these two are predicable of simple apprehension. 

To many this result may seem an unimportant commonplace, 
and to others an unwarrantable confusion. We are of course 
aware of several differences between judgment proper and 
simple apprehension, and yet it does not in the least obliterate 
those differences that we insist on an underlying identity. As 
simple apprehension seems to be the lowest grade of knowledge 
logically, may we not go so far as to say that we have shown a 
criterion of all cognition? Whether or not this is a sufficient 
one, it does appear to reveal a bond of union that has not to my 
knowledge been pointed out in recent psychology, between the 
lowest and highest stages of knowledge, and furnishes another 
argument to those who insist on continuity of mental function. 

We may now draw some conclusions as to the general theory 
of judgment (using the term to include simple apprehensions). 
In this field are found two extreme positions; the theory of 
Brentano, and the ‘ predication-theory.’' Brentano held that a 
single content may be believed, or accepted. We find that the 
minimum which is believed is a content in a certain relation (or 
‘relation-germ’ as we called it). The simplest kinds of judg- 
ment then are ‘two-membered.’ This is also the view of Cor- 
nelius.”. But on the other hand, the predication-theory would 
go too far. It lays claim to two contents in relation, whereas 
we have found that but one content is necessary; the other 
member of the cognition being a relation (or relation-germ). 
And further, in the structure Cr above found, there is nothing 
of the subject-predicate relation, not even an analogy to it. 
The ~ is certainly not felt as a predicate of the C; we should 
go so far as to say that even for later reflection the subject- 
predicate description was not a just account of the matter. 

1Cf. Professor Baldwin’s treatment of these two theories, in relation to 
fully developed judgment, 7hought and Things, Vol. II1., pp. 14-36. 

2 Op. cit., p. 31. 
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The statement of Wundt' applies most fittingly here: ‘of the 
total mass, certain ones appear as the bearers of the whole idea, 
while others have lost their self-existence.” This dependence 
which Wundt mentions is about as near to predication as we 
can get, and it is certainly far enough from it. Of course we 
recognize that the two extreme theories we here treat, were not 
meant as theories of simple apprehension. We bring them in, 
as they show so clearly what simple apprehension is not. 

The analysis is not yet finished, however. We have to ask if 
the connection between belief and the subject-matter Cy is quite 
accidental. Could we on later reflection accord our belief to a 
single content C just as well as to one ina relation, Cr? In 
other words, is there any such connection between the structure 
Cr and the belief that goes with it, as to show that each is really 
essential to the other, and both together form a unitary process? 
Is there any special fitness or adaptation between the structure 
Cr and belief? 

Let us note first, that disbelief or doubt of a given content 
is due always to the relations in which it is felt tostand. Thus, 
we disbelieve in mermaids, not because the idea of mermaid 
has any peculiar unreality-sign about it, but because it conflicts 
with, or is inhibited by, other contents which are already be- 
lieved. If the mermaid-content were before attention in com- 
plete isolation, without any relations to other contents, it could 
not be disbelieved or doubted. This is the familiar criticism of 
Brentano’s doctrine, made by Sigwart,’ Jerusalem® and others. 
We cannot reject an idea just by itself while attending to it; 
disbelief and doubt are directed toward an idea (it would be 
better to say content) as in this or that relation.* 

A doubted or disbelieved content then must be viewed in re- 
lation to others, in order to be doubted or disbelieved. But 
these other contents must be already believed; we have got to 
start with contents believed for their own sake, in themselves, 
before inhibitions can work. 

'Logtk, Vol. I., p. 14. 

* Logic (English translation), p. 72, footnote. 

° Urteilsfunktion, p. 66. 


‘This is close to Meinong’s Odjectiv, and suggests one more important use 
for the Annahmen. Cf. Ueber Annahmen, Ch. III. 
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And there seems no reason for claiming that what is orig- 
inally accepted with reality-feeling need be viewed in relation 
to other experience, in order to be accepted. Apparently an 
isolated content could be so accepted, merely by itself. Here 
is the strength of the intuitive or realistic definition of existence, 
as an irreducible gua/e, not relational. We must admit that as 
regards mere reality-feeling, there is something irreducible ; 
and a content C' would seem not to need to be viewed in rela- 
tion to other contents, in order to be thus accepted. But reality- 
feeling as we have it in cases of simple apprehension, tends 
to become more, to develop into belief in the sense of re- 
solved doubt, firm against suggested disbelief. Viewed psy- 
chologically, it is a disposition to believe against doubt. Now 
belief against doubt, on the intellectual side at least, con- 
sists in recalling the original reality-feeling and also the re- 
lations or context in which the content in question was felt to 
stand. This is proved by introspection. Thus, if you ask me, 
did I just now really have the idea of a mermaid? I say, I did 
have that idea, and the ground of my belief against doubt is 


that I recall having just felt the presence of that idea, and also, 
as added evidence against doubt, that it had its place in my con- 
sciousness over against certain other feelings I then had, which 
formed its context. I believe, against doubt, in the presence of 
that content, in so far as I can repeat the reality-feeling and add 


to it the psychically present relations that content bore. So 
always: we confirm our beliefs not only by recalling our natural 
reality-feeling but by viewing the believed content in the rela- 
tions which, as believed, it bears. 

To see the universality of this rule, we need only ask, could 
the content be treated thus, unless it had been felt in certain re- 
lations (or relation-germs) at the very outset, when we had only 
reality-feeling, only the disposition to believe against doubt? 
No, we reply, for it could not have been recalled as in a relation 
or context or setting unless it had at sometime or other been 
immediately felt in that setting. What the setting is, is appar- 
ently indifferent; it may be any relations or context you please, 
and apparently need not be confined to the relation of dzstinc- 
tion or difference. But some there must have been immediately 














ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE APPREHENSION. 


felt, if it is to be recalled: and the minimum is, of course, CY. 
Recent genetic psychology has confirmed this analytic result. 
The conscious organism has advanced from reality-feeling 
through doubt to certainty, by viewing each content in its set- 
ting, its consequences practical and theoretical. Accordingly 
we seem justified in affirming that there is an adaptation between 
such a structure as Cy and the tendency to believe against 
doubt. 

If the argument is correct, it has shown that (1) simple ap- 
prehension as here defined is independently actual and unex- 
pectedly frequent in mental life, (2) it has the essential structure 
of content in relation, or germ of relation (two contents not be- 
ing needed, and one alone being insufficient), (3) it is closely 
akin with fully developed judgment, in possessing that intrinsic 
property of thought, liability to error, (4) there is perfect adapta- 
tion between the structure of its object-matter and the function 
it performs as a mental process of belief. Of the four, the 
second is perhaps new as applied to cases of belief, and the 
last, it is believed, is quite new. However that may be, these 
two seem to the writer the most important of his results. 














ESTHETIC IMAGERY. 


BY H. HEATH BAWDEN. 





Every notable theory of the zsthetic consciousness has had 
to reckon with the question of the mutual relations of the sen- 
suous and the ideal elements in beauty. Extreme sensationalist 
theories have reduced it all to terms of sense. Extreme intel- 





lectualist theories have reduced it all to the ideational or thought 
element. It is now generally recognized that both are essen- 
tial, the problem at the present time being rather the respective 
parts played by each of these indispensable factors. 


THE SENSE ELEMENT IN ART. 


a encnsangy 


The word ‘taste’ originally, of course, referred to sensations 
of the palate. But it came to be used for esthetic taste, 
zsthetics is often called, as by Kant, the theory of taste. But 
in spite of Kant’s protest against the use of the word ‘ esthetics’ 


it has come into more general use than his own phrase ‘judg- 


g 
ment of taste.’ 

‘ Esthetics’ by its etymology emphasizes the sense element. 
Kant distinguished the agreeable and the beautiful, 7. 
pleasures of sense and esthetic pleasures. Mere sense, he held, 
could not be made the basis of an esthetic judgment — the: 
} 


must be an intellectual element. Hence the lower senses 


even color and form and tone and rhythm, in the case of 


higher senses, yield only the subjective appreciation ‘I like it 
- do not vield the objectively valid tic tudoment ¢ It j 
they do not yield the objectively valid zsthetic judgment ‘ It is 


beautiful.’ 
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an wsthetic experience. Indeed, we have already seen, 


terms of Dr. Marshall’s discussion, how it is the ideal element 

the imagery, which gives permanency to the pleasure-field 
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esthetic emotion. But, on the contrary, it must equally 
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admitted that there can be no emotional, and therefore 
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esthetic, experience without a fundamental basis of sense ele- 
ments. Emotion is described in current psychological theory 
as a complex of so-called lower sensations. But we need not 
appeal to this still uncertain psychological theory of emotion, for 
itis as true of ideational as it is of emotional life: there is a 
basis of sense underlying the most abstract intellectual processes. 

The problem, therefore, concerns the respective parts played 
in the esthetic experience by these two elements or factors — 
the sensuous and the ideal. Spinoza said that experiences of 
beauty are ‘ confused acts of thought,’ and Baumgarten, follow- 
ing his lead, tried to establish a science of vaguely /e/¢ per- 
fection (zsthetics), a science of obscure knowledge, alongside 
of the science of clearly thought perfection (logic), the science 
of precise knowledge. Kant agreed with them in holding that 
there are some things which can be felt which cannot be thought 
or willed, but he regarded the esthetic experience as a union of 
sense and reason in accordance with certain laws of the under- 
standing itself. In this respect Kant laid the basis of the subse- 
quent development of esthetic theory at the hands of the idealists. 
In Schelling beauty is ‘ the infinite represented in finite form’ or 
the finite is racked and stretched to become an expression of the 
infinite. For Hegel beauty is the sensuous embodiment of the 
ideal, the revelation of meaning by matter, spirit shining through 
sense, the infinite and eternal manifested in the finite and tem- 
poral. Through all these modifications of its function in de- 
termining the nature of beauty, the sense element abides as an 
indispensable factor. 

The eye and the ear are called the esthetic senses primarily 
because they are the higher or more intellectual senses: the sense 
material is more mediated by thought. But this supremacy of 
the eye and the ear has interfered with the true understanding of 
the zsthetic experience — since beauty on the emotional side is 
grounded in the so-called lower senses. The distinction be- 
tween the higher and lower senses is of ethical origin rather 
than intrinsic to wsthetic inquiry. The fact, for example, that 
the lower senses are more personal and ir‘erested, is not suffi- 
cient ground for ruling them out of the xsthetic sphere, for, as 
Professor Santayana says, even ‘ disinterested’ and ‘ unselfish’ 
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interests ‘ have to be somebody’s interests’ (Sense of Beauty, p. 
39): it is not the fact that touch and temperature and smell and 
taste are personal, that they are not ordinarily regarded as e&s- 
thetic, but because they are relatively unmediated. 

It is asserted that the higher zsthetic senses are less violent 
and extensive than the lower senses. But rhythm is a striking 
exception to this rule. The universality of aesthetic pleasures 
is contrasted with the personal isolative character of the lower 
But ‘nothing has less to do with the real 
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sense pleasures. 
merit of a work of imagination than the capacity of all men to 
appreciate it; the true test is the degree and kind of satisfaction 
it can give to him who appreciates it most” (Sense of Beauty, p. 
43). The truth is, that the esthetic character of an experience 
turns, not on the particular character of the sense elements pres- 
ent, but upon the use made of them when present. Odors, 
tastes, contacts, resistances may serve as the sensuous elements 
in art as truly as color, line, tone and rhythm. 

Under what conditions, then, does a lower sense quality i 
become esthetic? This question may be answered in various 
ways. When more than one sense is stimulated at a time, the 
sensations involved in such consentient stimulation present the 
conditions for esthetic treatment, since here is provided the 
opportunity for associative imagery to set in motion its machin- 
ery of irradiation of the feeling-tone and interpretation of one 
sense value in terms of another. In other words, here is pro- 
vided a permanent pleasure-field with its focus and context, to 
use Dr. Marshall’s metaphor. An unconstrued sense experi- 
ence — a succession of ripples or bird-notes—is not esthetic. 
To become esthetic stimuli must be, not merely perceived, but 
apperceived. Beauty, as Professor Santayana says (Sense of 
Beauty, pp. 49-52), is pleasure objectified, pleasure regarded as | 
the quality of a thing; esthetic satisfaction is a mediated satis- 
faction; only the intellectually pleasurable can be esthetic. 
Eating and drinking are esthetic just in the degree that they 
differ, by being humanly mediated, from the feeding of brutes. 

But this intellectualizing or mediating process must not be 
understood in too narrow a sense. Civilized man is ear-minded 

) and eye-minded and the beautiful is the perfect for eye and ear; 
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but because this is true for most men it does not follow that it is 
true for all, nor that in time the other sense experiences may not 
become estheticized. The reason why art in the past has been 
chiefly in terms of vision, hearing and tactile-kinasthetic com- 
binations with these, is because here we have found the condi- 
tions of the maximum combination of meaning and emotion, of 
stimulation and repose. The reason the lower senses (with the 
exception of rhythm and a few plastic effects) have not been the 
avenues of esthetic appreciation to a greater extent is that they 
have been relatively poor in social, practical, scientific, ethical 
and religious content — not because there has not been a won- 
derfully rich emotional content of a personal sort in these sense 
experiences, but because of a warped and unfrank self-con- 
sciousness in things personal, these aspects of experience have 
remained unmediated and impulsive. Beauty is ‘ the character- 
istic in as far as expressed for sense-perception or for imagina- 
tion’ (Bosanquet, //istory of £sthetics, p. 6), t. e., for the in- 
tellectual imagery most closely connected with the habits and 
emotions. As Schiller said, ‘‘In the eye and ear aggressive 
matter is already hurled back from the sense, and the object is 
set at a distance for us, while in the animal sense we are directly 
in contact with it” (zd¢d., p. 294). The highest type of beauty 
is found in the living object, because here we have the maxi- 
mum of meaning with sensuous embodiment. Nothing dead or 
conceived of as dead seems as beautiful as the living. A flower 
growing in the woods is much more beautiful than cut flowers 
in a vase. Professor Knight suggestively brings out this in 
asking us to suppose the opal to be alive: how that would en- 
hance its beauty ! 

The practical, logical, ethical, religious meanings, in other 
words, must be put into sensuous form before they can become 
esthetic. This means that they must be put in concrete rather 
than abstract form before they can arouse the matrix of organic 
and tactile-zsthetic sensations and images which constitute the 
core of that pleasurable emotion which is essential to the es- 
thetic experience. In the words of Sully-Prudhomme, ‘It is 
only by first caressing our senses that art arouses our feelings 
and awakens our thoughts” (quoted by Hirn, Origins of Art, 
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p- 99). To the degree that the so-called non-esthetic intel- 
lectual contents can be organized into the art product and still 
arouse thts emotional background of sensuous elements, the 


higher and greater the art. 


THe Tuoucut ELEMENT IN ART. 


Sensation is the material which is ordered and controlled by 
that thought and reason which transform mere agreeable feeling 
into zsthetic emotion. This factor of control is the ideal ele- 
ment in art. Pleasure becomes esthetic only when it becomes 
significant, when it serves to usher in an idea which is expres 
sive. Hirn says: ‘* When a savage had attained so high a 
state of development as to be able to control the impulse to 
dance and yell for joy, the first dithyramb had been com- 
posed” (Origins of Art, p. 49). 

Thought is man’s method of managing his experience. 
The image, idea or ideal is an instrument of control. There 
is no faculty of imagination or idealization. Imagery is a fact, 
not a faculty: it is a mere name, like attention or will, for the 
fact that experience goes on in a certain way and in accordance 
with certain laws, these laws being mere descriptive shorthand 
for this observed uniformity. The image or idea must not be 
regarded as an entity existing outside of consciousness and 
having an existence whether the individual is thinking or not— 
the fallacy of the associational psychology. Nor is it the mere 
copy of a reality lying outside of our experience—the fallacy 
of the representative theory of knowledge. 

An image when it is not performing its function as an image, 
is a physiological habit—a part of the neural structure of the 
organism. There is no such thing accordingly, as the storing 
up of images as such: they are stored up only in the sense of 
producing modifications of structure in the nerve elements. 
' The image originates in the irradiation and retention of the ef- 
fects of sense-impressions after the immediate excitation has 
ceased. Every feeling or sensation produces a disturbance of 
the entire organism so that ‘‘a process set up anywhere in the 
centers reverberates everywhere, and in some way or other af- 
fects the organism throughout” (James, Psychology, B. C., p. 
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371). That is, physiological traces from every sensational ex- 
perience are left in the nerve centers. These physiological 
traces are what in the race we call instincts and in the individ- 
ual habits. These traces get organized into systems, and, 
under suitable conditions of difficulty or tension in adjustment, 
are brought to consciousness as apperceptive systems. Memory 
and imagination are just conscious habits. 

But why and when do these habit-systems come to con- 
sciousness as such systems of images? This is the important 
question. The answer is: When, due to the relatively novel 
conditions of a situation requiring new types of adjustment, these 
habits are brought into consciousness for the sake of revision 
and modification. Let a habit fail to work in the new situation 
and it is thrown into the region of consciousness as an image 
where it remains until the adjustment is rendered adequate. 
The image is a middle term or intermediary between an old and 
a new experience; it is the bridge by which we pass over from 
one state of relatively immediate experience to another— it is 
the machinery of mediation. Imagination is simply smage- 
ination, the turning over of habit-systems into chains of ideas 
(association) or systems of ideas (apperception). An idea is a 
habit turned outside in. 

The sense element in art represents the materials of beauty 
in so far as they as yet are inadequate in calling forth the 
esthetic response — in psychological terms, the sensation rep- 
resents the relatively unstimulating and inadequately stimulat- 
ing stimulus. The ideal element in art, the esthetic imagery, 
represents inadequacy on the side of the habits of the artist or 
appreciator ; they do not enable him to control the conditions, 
hence they must be brought to consciousness for reconstruction 
in the form of imagery: in psychological language, the esthetic 
image results from the obstructed or inhibited or inadequately 
responding response. 

The tactile-kinesthetic imagery is the fundamental imagery 
of meaning in art, as elsewhere, because it is the imagery of 
action. Helen Kellar can have a highly developed intellectual 
life and rich experience of values because she has this primary 
imagery. It is inconceivable that she should be able to have 
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this, or even to survive, if it were lacking. It is not the most 
efficient instrument in relation to the ends.of science, The 
visual and auditory imagery excel for purposes of verbal 
analysis and definition. But any image may mediate the 
zsthetic experience, if it fulfills the conditions of the law of 
stimulation and repose, because all images are more or less 
motor, z. ¢., have a tactile-kinzsthetic basis. This is implied 
in the part they play as instruments of control in the reorgani- 
zation of experience. The character of an image is determined 
primarily by its function in relation to the revision of habit 
systems, and this is a matter of sensori-motor codrdinations — a 
matter of action. The value of an image lies therefore in its 
function as a motor cue, not in its being a good visual picture 
or auditory echo. The reality of an object must ultimately be 
defined in terms of our overt or incipient reactionsto it. ‘* Any 
object — a tree or chair, for instance —is a cluster of all the 
possible modes of touching and manipulating it that we do not 
carry out. . . . It stands for a number of suppressed contact 
reactions. . . . The image or object, therefore, as built up in 
human experience, represents an intricate system of transla- 
tions, substitutions, inhibitions,” and since the image is merely 
one experience used to get another, standing for it and control- 
ling it, it follows that the final image ‘ coalesces with the object, 
ts the object” (Adams, The sthetic Experience, p. 16). In 
other words, the image lasts only as long as the experience is 
problematic, and falling short of what it aims to become. 

But the image does in a sense and to a degree accomplish 
what it sets out to accomplish, and in so far as this takes place 
there develops a new phase which may be described as the dis- 
tinctively esthetic aspect. Miss Adams distinguishes between 
what she calls the ‘ working image’ and the ‘ esthetic image’ 
(The 4sthetic Experience, pp. 17-18). The working image is 
the purely intellectual or conceptual aspect prominent in all 
serial or successive types of association. It is worn down to a 
mere cue or signal, having lost most of its furmess of sensory 
detail and emotional warmth. Drudgery exhibits the working 
image in its extreme form. The esthetic image is one which 
has incorporated a more or less wide_range of rich collateral 
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materials of a sensory and emotional character into a relatively 
simultaneous synthesis. If imagery in general represents con- 
trolled impulsive and habitual responses, the esthetic image 
represents the maximum of such mediation or control compat- 
ible with the experience as a whole remaining pleasurable. 
And since all successful control is normally pleasurable, it fol- 
lows that all practical and intellectual reconstruction of experi- 
ence tends to culminate in an esthetic moment. There must 
be stimulation, diversity, cognitive differentiation, conflict of 
habits and antagonism of impulses, in order to lift the experi- 
ence from the plane of mere animal sense-impression. The 
esthetic consciousness ‘ stands for the fullest possible simulta- 
neous excitation of these old tendencies to response’ (7é7d., p. 
76) compatible with its remaining a predominantly pleasurable 
experience. This is doubtless Ruskin’s meaning when he says: 
‘‘That art is greatest, which conveys to the mind of the spec- 
tator, by any means whatsoever, the greatest number of the 
greatest ideas, and I call an idea great in proportion as it is re- 
ceived by a higher faculty of the mind, and as it more fully 
occupies, and, in occupying, exercises and exalts, the faculty 
by which it is received.” 


THE RELATIVE FREEDOM OF THE AZSTHETIC IMAGE. 

The chief characteristics of the esthetic image are its rela- 
tive freedom or disinterestedness in form, and the intrinsic 
character of its content. 

Kant says that ‘‘ beauty is the form of purposiveness of an 
object so far as this is perceived in it without any representation 
of a purpose.” That is, ‘we contemplate beautiful objects as if 
they were purposive, but they may not be so in reality.” The 
esthetic image must be a free image, not tied down to any non- 
esthetic utility. The zsthetic judgment is an optional judg- 
ment, not instrumental to some transgredient end. ‘* Everyone 
must admit,” says Kant, ‘‘ that an zxsthetic judgment in which 
interest plays ever so small a part is partial and illegitimate. 
To be a judge in matters of taste, the existence of the thing to 
be judged must be indifferent to us.” Nature is beautiful, he 
Says, only when it exhibits the purposiveness of art; but art is 
beautiful only when it exhibits the freedom of nature. 
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The esthetic judgment may not depend on any utility, since 
that would interfere with its disinterestedness. It may not be 
determined even by a standard of perfection, for according to 
Kant, the idea of perfection implies a criterion outside and 
beyond, and the esthetic judgment must find its justification 
wholly from within. Kant distinguishes between free beauty 
and dependent beauty and holds that a perfectly free disinter- 
ested beauty cannot express an ideal, since an ideal suggests 
dependence on something beyond itself. Flowers in the state 
of nature, humming-birds, sea-shells, ornamental borders on 
wall-paper, he says represent free or self-subsistent or true 
zsthetic beauty, but flowers as they appear to the botanist, 
beauty of the human form, a church building, have only de- 
pendent beauty because they imply a certain purpose or use. 
Many writers since Kant have followed him in this doctrine of 
the aloofness and uselessness of art — it is one of the fallacious 
meanings of that ambiguous phrase ‘ art for art’s sake.’ 

But if our preceding analysis of the relation of the sensuous 
and ideal elements in beauty is correct, it is not the presence or 
meaning of purpose but the irrelevance of the purpose, which 
interferes with an object being beautiful. Meaning ‘s no bar- 
rier to beauty if the meaning be intrinsic, 7. ¢., relatively ade- 
quate as an embodiment of the relations which it suggests. We 
are free in the esthetic experience, but we are not free from all 
ends or meanings; we are free only from necessary relation to 
an extrinsic end. Indeed, the freedom is gained just by the 
controlled or relatively adequate organization of what would 
otherwise be transgredient ends, into terms of an harmonious 
but internally diversified system. 

Kant says: ‘* We could add much to a building which 
would incidentally please the eye, if only it were not to be a 
church. We could adorn a figure with all kinds . . . of lines, 
if only it were not the figure of a human being. And again 
this could have much finer features and a more pleasing and 
gentle cast of countenance provided it were not intended to 
represent a man, much less a warrior” (Bernard’s translation 
of The Critique of Judgment, p. 82). But the true principle 
here should be to so embody the generic meanings of the 
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religious institution in the church building or of humanity in 
the warrior, that these individual creations would enhance these 
meanings, not seek to purify the esthetic judgment by empty- 
ing it of all relevant meanings whatsoever. Not the presence 
of purpose but the particularity and arbitrariness of the purpose 
militate against beauty. There must be relevancy as well as 
elusiveness in order to call out those deep-lying intellectual 
habits whose exploitation along not too unfamiliar lines is 
pleasurable. The meaning, in other words, must be organic 
with its sensuous expression or embodiment: there must be a 
free interaction of its parts with each other. This is the truth 
in the doctrine of the freedom of the esthetic image and the 
disinterestedness of art. 


Irs MEANING RELATIVELY INTRINSIC. 

There is nothing that in itself has esthetic value. Beauty 
comes from the making intrinsic of the other values. Anything 
is artistic or beautiful in the degree that it involves the con- 
sciousness of an end in terms of an organic and functional syn- 
thesis of the means. ‘* A mere work of art is a baseless arti- 
fice,” says Professor Santayana (reason in Art, p. 208). Art 
for art’s sake is art become self-conscious in the bad sense, art 
become professional: the artist should have no consciousness be- 
yond that of adequately organizing the meanings which come 
to him from other spheres of life. Beauty is its own excuse 
for being because it is just the other values finding adequate 
expression. 

The esthetic object, the thing of beauty which is a joy for- 
ever, consists of a functionally complete synthesis of the rele- 
vant elements in the situation. Zhe fundamental principle of 
artistic production and the key to esthetic apprectation ts this: 
such a disposttion of the factors which enter into the object as 
will give to each its maximum meaning tn the context. ‘The 
purest beauty can only be said to exist where there is no portion 
of a contemplated total which is not considered part of an or- 
ganic whole” (Spiller, AZind of Man, p. 485). The form must 
be an adequate embodiment of the content; the content must be 
an adequate individualization of the form. ‘Style is good,” 
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says Professor Buck, ‘‘ only when it is precisely correspondent 
with thought, when it expresses faithfully just the idea involved. 
Style is bad when it is insufficient to convey the enfolded 
thought; bad when it obscures that thought with unilluminating 
words. . . . In style a word that finds its own life shall lose it; 
but the word that loses its own assertive identity for the thought’s 
sake, the same shall find it.” ‘* Ornament construction, never 
construct ornament,” said Richardson, the great architect. 
‘In art,” says Goethe, ‘‘ there appears first a simple impression, 
then a stage of analysis, which is followed by a return and 
synthesis of the significant feeling of the whole, which is the 
zesthetic.” 
Fine art, from this point of view, is any human production 
whose form is a relatively adequate embodiment of its content. 
Adequacy here means uéz/7ty. Art is the idealization of the 
useful. Anything that is well-adapted to its purpose is ir the 
way to become beautiful. Adequacy means relevancy. Beauty 
is the truth of art and art is the splendor of truth. ‘* Things 
are not really grasped in their truth unless they are seen in that 
harmonious relation to the whole which yields complete zsthetic 
satisfaction” (Mackenzie, Elements of Metaphysics, p. 126). 
Adequacy means cosmic morality, not necessarily morality in 
the conventional sense, but soundness ethically in relation to the 
abiding destiny of man. Adequacy means social so/idarity. 
‘*¢We know of no world,” writes Goethe, ‘‘save one that is 
related to man, and we may have no art except as an expression 
of that relation. . . . Each art demands the whole man. The 
highest attainment of art—the significant— demands all 
humanity.” 


CONCRETE VERSUS FORMAL BEAUTY. 


The problem we have been discussing, on one side, is the 
problem of formal versus concrete elements in beauty. The 
formal elements, what may be called the principle of order, are 
found on the side of those sensuous qualities which give a pleas- 
urable emotional consciousness. Such formal elements are 
color, light and shade, line, symmetry, proportion, tone, timbre, 
harmony, rhythm, arrangement or composition — any phase of 
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the beautiful object which depends upon the exploiting of sen- 
sori-motor habits within pleasurable limits. 

The concrete elements in beauty, the principle of the con- 
tent of the beautiful, or the beauty of ideas, are found on the 
ideational side, in the meaning or significance of the beautiful 
object, its associations, its practical, scientific, social, ethical, 
religious values. The content of the beautiful, in other words, 
is dependent upon mediation by ideas. It is a question of the 
logic of the situation or what might be called the dialectic of 
beauty. The formal elements in art were emphasized by the 
Greeks almost to the exclusion of the concrete elements. The 
extreme emphasis on the concrete elements is found in the 
modern art-theory of the Romanticists. 

Mere thought is not concrete enough to arouse the habits 
and emotions essential to zsthetic pleasure — it must be found 
in or put into sensuous form. Yet, on the other hand, a mere 
succession of sense impressions is not in itself beautiful — it 
must mean something. The mere singing of a bird is not art 
—certainly not to the bird, and not to man until he becomes 
civilized. This is the limitation on Darwin’s theory of the 
origin of art in the phenomena of sexual selection. Not until 
conditions arise which give mating and courting songs ideal 
significance may the artistic, and in this case the romantic, ele- 
ment be said to have arisen. 

This ideal element or ‘ significance’ in extreme instances 
gives value even to objects lacking in immediate sensuous ap- 
peal, but it is only because the sensuous element is vicariously 
present in the penumbra of the esthetic image. The sight of 
some once frequented garden, as Professor Santayana reminds 
us, may call up an esthetic emotion, even though the present 
fact may be indifferent or positively repellent (Sense of Beauty, 
p. 193). The mementos ofa lost friend may not in themselves 
be beautiful. A trifle is often valued for its associations. The 
beauty of a large proportion of the ornaments in many a draw- 
ing-room is associative—as witness the historic interest or 
symbolic meaning of heirlooms, books, pictures, curios, an- 
tiques, etc. 

Man is not beautiful, says Lipps, because of his form. 
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The human form is beautiful because it is to us the carrier of 
human life. The orange is the most beautiful of fruits, says 
Fechner, because of the romantic associations with the South 
which it calls up. ‘** When we behold a beautiful form,” says 
Brown, ‘‘ all the images suggested by it, live in like manner in 
it.” And long ago Alison wrote: ‘*‘ Wherever the appearances 
of the material world are expressive to us of qualities we love 
or admire; wherever, from our education, our connections, our 
habits, or our pursuits, its qualities are associated in our minds 
with affecting or interesting emotion, there the pleasures of 
beauty or of sublimity are felt, or at least are capable of being 
felt. Our minds, instead of being governed by the character 
of external objects, are enabled to bestow upon them a charac- 
ter which does not belong to them; and even with the rudest, 
or the commonest appearances of nature, to connect feelings of 
a nobler or a more interesting kind, than any that the mere in- 
fluences of matter can ever convey.” 

But in the highest art the sensuous is controlled by the ideal 
element. The relation of impulse to ideal is the same here as 
inethics. Sensuous emotion is impulsive, uncontrolled emotion. 
Ideal emotion is controlled, defined and articulated by signifi- 
cance or meaning, by the ideal element. It is possible to get 
satisfaction in either way, but the satisfaction that comes from 
ideal emotion is more permanent, generic, universal: it alone 
is esthetic. The highest art is typical, representative, as well 
as sensuous: it does not stamp out the sensuous element but 
utilizes it to enrich an ideal social, ethical, religious, industrial, 
scientific, philosophic content or meaning. The intellectualists 
are right in insisting that the sense element alone can never be 
the basis of the zsthetic consciousness, because of the lack of 
permanency and ideal significance in the lower sense pleasures. 
But the sensationalists are right in insisting that the most abstract 
thought experience is ultimately grounded on a sensational 
basis. The truth is that the esthetic quality lies not in certain 
experiences rather than others, but in such a ratio or proportion 
of these sensuous and ideal elements as gives the maximum 
of ideal mediation combined with the maximum of sensuous 
pleasurable emotion. 
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The great work of art is always an idealization. But a 
mere ideal is a contradiction in terms. The ideal is the pro- 
jected actual. ‘An idea is a tentative view of the fact,’ says 
Professor Dewey. The ideal arises when there is inadequacy 
of the real, when there is a problem. Hence the principle 
which should govern is to see that the ideal is a natural out- 
growth of the rea/ while yet in a sense transcending it, just 
because it itself represents the reconstruction of the real. The 
only difference between the function of ideas in science and 
philosophy and ideals in art is that in the latter case we put the 
limitation upon them that they must be pleasurable. We insist 
that the function of art is to inspire, not to instruct; but this, in 
the last analysis, means simply that its instruction shall be given 
in pleasing forms. 

Great artists have always insisted that the aim of art is ‘*‘ to 
produce a representation of nature in which the essential char- 
acters enjoy an absolute sovereignty” (Taine). ‘* Conception, 
fundamental brain-work — that is what makes the difference in 
all art” (Thomas Davidson, //istory of Education, p. 44). This 
is as true of art as it is of science. Art cannot get along with- 
out a content of great meanings if there is to be great art. Its 
insistence on a sensuous embodiment is not grossness nor sen- 
suality: it means rather formativeness, inspirational character 
in relation to human personality, which does not understand 
much truth until it appeals to the ‘whole man.’ It represents 
the logical, scientific and other non-zsthetic meanings in the 
most adequate form compatible with their giving successful and 
therefore pleasurable control of experience. The artistic insight 
is the most adequate embodiment of the intellectual, the prac- 
tical and the moral in so far as these stand for control. It is 
when they are imposed as abstractions upon the art product that 
they are felt as irrelevant. This is the true mysticism of art: 
not that it glimpses meanings which are beyond science and 
philosophy, but that the meanings it does glimpse are such as 
may be brought home to man’s affective-volitional as well as to 
his intellectual nature. 

Where this control by the highest intellectual or mora] ideal 
is absent, beauty itself suffers, just because the esthetic moment 
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in such cases is not mediated to the furthest point compatible 
with inward reinforcement and repose. This is the platonic 
teaching — ‘* To excite passions idly is to enervate the soul” 
(Santayana, Acason in Art, p. 176). ‘* When moralists depre- 
cate passion and contrast it with reason, they do so, if they are 
themselves rational, only because passion is so often ‘ guilty,’ 
because it works havoc so often in the surrounding world and 
leaves, among other ruins, ‘a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed.’ 
Were there no danger of such after-effects within and without 
the sufferer, no passion would be reprehensible. Nature is 
innocent, and so are all her impulses and moods when taken in 
isolation; it is only on meeting that they blush” (p. 168). 
‘* And so when by yielding to a blind passion for beauty we 
derange theory and practice, we cut ourselves off from those 
beauties which alone could have satisfied our passion” (p. 186). 


THERE Is A MEANING: BuT THAT MEANING Is ELUSIVE. 

There must be a meaning, as Professor Fite maintains, but 
that meaning must be elusive (Psy. Rev., March, Igor, p. 140). 
To say that there must be a meaning, signifies that some habit 
or habit-system is brought to consciousness in the form of im- 
agery or apperception-systems which, on the whole, are familiar 
and agreeable to contemplate. But the mere presence of a 
familiar content which because of its familiarity tends to be 
agreeable, does not in itself constitute it an asthetic experience. 
Too great familiarity without diversity or stimulation, results in 
monotony and automatism. There must be a meaning, but that 
meaning must be elusive or stimulating enough to function the 
habits as images within pleasurable limits. Lessing calls ‘‘ for 
an incompletion of detail in the artist’s work, that the imagina- 
tion may have room in which to work its expansive effects” 
(cf. Marshall, 4sthetic Principles, p. 115). ‘* Those things in 
nature and humanity are most beautiful which most of all sug- 
gest what transcends themselves” (Knight, Phzlosophy of the 
Beautiful, I1., p. 15). This is well illustrated in poetry: ‘In 
all its types— whether lyric, epic, dramatic, comic, elegaic, 
satire, or descriptive— poetry begins with a representation 
either of what once was, or of what now is; but, being a new 
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embodiment of reality, it invariably tends towards what is as 
yet unembodied, while it pursues the ideal through the maze, 
the imperfection, and the discords of the actual” (p. 110). 

The adequacy of the form to the content, the insistence on 
a meaning, represents the factor of habit, pleasure, repose, in 
the esthetic experience. The milk-maid’s stool is beautiful not 
because of its adequacy as a stool, its meaning in itself, but be- 
cause of its associations. A throne may be beautiful in addi- 
tion because of the fine carving on it. A bench in the class- 
room or a common chair with no sentimental associations lacks 
the esthetic quality just because of the too complete adequacy 
of the meaning, the lack of the element of elusiveness. In 
other words, the formal element in art, the sensuous and emo- 
tional element, is wholly dependent upon its relation to the con- 
crete contentual element in producing the esthetic moment. 

The elusiveness represents the factor of relative tension, ex- 
citement, stimulation, diversity, variety, the relativity of the 
adequacy. The esthetic quality of the milk-maid’s stool is de- 
pendent upon the suggested associations. The elusiveness, the 
stimulating factor, in the case of the throne, is found in the rich 
decorations. The lack of elusiveness, the perfect obviousness 
of the meaning in the case of the common chair, accounts for 
its not entering the esthetic sphere. The office of the imagina- 
tion, as Alexander says, is to liberate the spirit from habitual 
and communal thinking” (Poetry and the /ndividual, p. 113). 
The ordinary photograph lacks this quality of elusiveness ex- 
cept to perhaps the few persons who know the person repre- 
sented well enough to supply it vicariously ; the Mona Liza and 
Whistler’s portrait of his mother are a perennial delight. 


Tue ELusivENEss OF MODERN ART. 

Elusiveness is everywhere essential to art. It is found in 
ancient as well as in modern esthetic products. But there is 
elusiveness in modern art in a sense and of a kind unknown to 
earlier times. Along with the closer synthesis of man with 
nature which modern science has made possible has come the 
liberation of the imagination and the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual which have given us romanticism. 
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Greek drama depicted the completed act. Modern drama 
attempts to depict the activity in process, a line of action, the 
movement of the plot, the solution of the problem actually 
taking place before the eye — in terms of its psychological mo- 
tivation. In a general sense, it may be said that the Greek 
artists were not artists but artisans, whose ideal was to repro- 
duce certain fixed ideas of Hellenic civilization — Zeus, Minerva, 
Pallas Athene, etc. Modern art, on the contrary, is striving 
toward the production in sensuous form of the transcendent 
ideas of change, life, growth, development, evolution. We are 
inventing all sorts of devices for representing movement, activ- 
ity, function. We think kinetoscopically. The aim of the 
Greek artist was the reproduction of ideas familiar to his audi- 
ence. The modern artist boasts that he is not understood, that 
he represents an idea which transcends his audience. The con- 
tent of the former is universal, typical, generic, but fixed, static, 
and, logically speaking, dead. The content of the latter is in- 
dividual, moving, dynamic and functional. The Greeks repre- 
sented their Gods as arrested in a state of immortal youth. The 
God of the modern is a sumptuous Interrogation-Point. 

That is, in the case of the ancient artist, the solution is given 
with the problem; in the case of the modern artist the problem 
is given without the solution or 7” process of solution. The one 
is concerned with perfecting an already accepted form; the 
other is interested chiefly in the reformulation. Greek art was 
a closed circle; modern art is a spiral curve. In modern art we 
have problem after problem presented with, if any, only tenta- 
tive solutions. This is the leading characteristic of most of the 
powerful modern novels. They suggest future vistas of possible 
solutions, working hypotheses only, rather than any ultimate in- 
terpretation or final evaluation. This is the inevitable result of 
the influence of the modern emphasis upon the psychical and 
personal and individual element in experience. Idealism and 
romanticism represent the influence of psychology upon art. 
Modern industry, science and philosophy, as wel! as its art, are 
becoming psychologized in this sense. Art is becoming more 
self-conscious in its method, with the result that it gives you a 
drift or an intent instead of a finished product. You catch the 
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artist’s soul still struggling in the toils of his great passion rather 
than the post-reflective contemplation of it from the vantage of 
its triumph or failure. 

On the other hand, just this elusiveness in an extreme form 
is the defect of modern art, where it is not controlled by a great 
insight. Most of our impressionistic art does not go beyond the 
statement of the problems with which our modern industry and 
science are engaged —a statement falling often into the real- 
istic fallacy of seeking to simply transcribe the facts. It has 
not caught the spirit of the technique of modern science with its 
elaborate system of controlled hypothesizing and experimental 
gambling with concepts. Mystery, as someone has said, is 
proportionate, not to ignorance, but to knowledge. Fear may 
spring from ignorance, but growing knowledge deepens rever- 
ence and adoration. Science is transforming nature into a work 
of art, and in the method of science must be found, not only the 
meaning which is at the heart of all beauty, but also that 
elusiveness which gives it a propitious form. Who will write 
the epic of evolution, the lyric of the hyper-space, the drama of 
the subliminal uprush, the comedy of the Absolute, a sonnet to 
radioactivity, an elegy on sex? In what monumental work of 
art will we embody our ideals of democracy and the superman 
and the new woman?? 


'The MS. of this article was received October 20, 1908. — Ep. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The May issue of the REvIEw will be a ‘ Darwin’ number, 
devoted to a symposium on the Influence of Charles Darwin on 
the Mental and Moral Sciences and Philosophy. 


The REview announces the beginning of the publication of 
a series of bound volumes to be known as the ‘ Library of 


Genetic Science and Philosophy.’ It will include researches 
and treatises on topics relating to the genetic sciences generally, 
from organic evolution to genetic logic and philosophy. The 
first volume, now in press, is a study of ‘Genetic Ethics’ by 
Professor A. E. Davies, of the Ohio State University. (Re- 
view Publishing Co., Baltimore.) 














